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VELPEAU'’S NEW ELEMENTS 
or 


OPERATIVE MEDICINE. 

We have commenced, and are about to 
present to the profession in the pages of 
this Journal, an analysis of the fine work 
of M. Vetpzau on Operative Surgery. 
This work, lately published in Paris under 
the title of “ Nouveaux Elemens de Méde- 
cine Operatoire,” is comprised in three 
octavo volumes, and is accompanied by 
an atlas of quarto plates, of which more 
anon. 


M. Vevreav is one of the few writers 
who, although he publishes incessantly, 
always does soto good purpose. Scarcely 
does one of his voluminous treatises issue 
from the press, before the advertisements 
announce another in preparation. Yet 
amid this fertility and abundance it is im- 
possible to discover aught that is devoid of 
use, or unworthy the pen of a man of high 
talents and indefatigable research. His 
elementary treatise on Accouchements, his 
work on Surgical Anatomy, his researches 
on the Spontaneous Cessation of Primitive 
Traumatic Hemorrhagies, together with a 
number of minor essays, were the precur- 
sors of the Elements of Operative Surgery 
which now engages our attention, and this 
will in a few days be followed by a folio 
work on Embryology, the advent of which 
is announced by very favourable rumours. 

The book before us is a most valuable 
addition to continental surgical literature, 
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for—notwithstanding the unaccountable 
assertion of a late reviewer, in an article 
otherwise distinguished by its impartiality 
and judgment,—we, in Great Britain, were, 
previous to the- publication of M. 
PeAv’s work, much better supplied than 
the French with books in which “ Opera- 
tive Surgery” was considered. Not to 
mention the “Dictionary” of Samvet 
Cooper, and the lectures of his homonym 
Sir Astriey, snatched from oblivion by 
Tue Lancet, we might cite the favourite 
volume of Mr. Averitt, and especially 
the recent and excellent system by Mr. 
Harecrave, of Dublin. In France, on 
the contrary,—in France, the theatre of 
anatomy of Europe, the dissecting-room 
of the continent, and the self-dubbed 
fountain of all good and true surgery,—the 
student, up to the year 1832,—had no prac- 
tical manual which he could bring into the 
operation-room, with the exception of the 
Elements of Sasatren, then thirty-six 
years published, and the incorrect and in- 
significant pocket-book of Coster, which, 
in many respects, was calculated rather to 
lead astray, than to guide to the acquisi+ 
tion of precise practical knowledge. “As 
for the Nosographie of RicheRranp, it 
was neither suited for, nor intended to 
meet, this purpose. The Clinical Surgery 
of Petteran was fit for thé béd-side, but 
of little use in the amphithéatte. Bover’s 
great work would require an omnibus to 
carry it. Rovx published one volume in 
1813, but did not find it convenient to 
complete the performance. Lastly, as for 
the books of Lepran, 1741—Garencgor, 
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1748—J. L. Perrr, 1783—and Lassvs,{In no country are there abler surgeons 
1795, the dates are enough to demonstrate ‘and more scientific men, and in no coun- 
their uselessness for the student of practical try but France are there finer collections 
surgery in 1832, while the more modern and museums, than in Holland. Every 
manuals of Taverner, Lestaxc, Ca-|town in that nation has its institute, its 
puron, Brorn, &c., are—we mean no lectures, its botanical garden, its philo- 
harm—only fit for the “hoppers” of the sophical apparatus. In Leyden, the gar- 
Grinder, for the “cramming” rooms of den of plants is by many considered to be 
Messrs. DASRWOOD, superior to that of Paris, yet of all these 
end other useful gentlemen of that class, | things the student of medicine and sur- 


who supply knowledge enough in tWo gery knows nothing, because the Dutch 


months to enable “students” to pass the language is not diffused. The conclusion 
College and Hall with flying colours. would, therefore, be by no means a forced 
It is unnecessary in this article to re- one, didl we say that the French owe more 
view the state of surgical literature a8 of their scientific reputation to the cir- 
to its operative dapertpent in the other cumstance of their speaking and writing 
enough men wetionaries own titles to originality and research. 
Bremtsr and Lancenseck in Germany, It is disagreeable, however, to proceed 
the system of Cantisex in Denmark, ‘in this reproachful vein, when we reflect 
the Institution of in on the character of M. Verrgav’s admi- 
Italy, as examples of works which, for 1.) hook. The highest compliment we 
practical utility and convenience, either can perhaps bestow on it is, that of saying 
in the wards of an hospital, or during that the author has effected for practical 
‘eperations on the dead body, are far he" surgery, precisely what Dr. Curistison, 
yond anything France produced prior to fected for toxicol 
the publication of M. Borer’s 
. both works we find the same universality 
‘these bibliographical facts, our ~ ledgment, the same admirable co-ordina- 
¢al writers still continue to chime in with tion of facts, the same acute and unerring 
the canticles sung by every tyro in the spirit in the deduction of inference and in 
praise of French surgical literature, French applications. In both these books we see 
erudition, &c. &c.? The chief reason is similar candour, a similar absence of 
an obvious one. French surgery and |self-conceit. In point of fact, there is no 
literature are celebrated throughout Eu- French work more like an English pro- 


rope, because the French language is. 
Ghore generally diffused than any other. | 
Every one speaks French, while few can 
‘even read German or Italian. The trea- 
gures of the latter languages are, conse- 
quently, like fountains hermetically sealed, 
from which, it is true, French writers 
have often drawn full pitchers—by means 
ef syphons of which they have the key; 
‘weually forgetting, hitherto, however, to 
‘ecknowledge the source of supply, when 
eetailing the stream in smaller measures. 


duction than that of M. Ve.Peav, an au- 
thor who has a truly British sobriety of 
style, habit, detail, horror of precipitancy, 
and love of truth—qualities which are ab- 
solutely invaluable in a man of science. 
So much for the manner, the spirit, and 
the trustworthiness, of the work. We now 
turn to its matter. 

It is our intention to analyse the work 
of M. Verreav at sufficient length to 
render our version a very valuable pre- 


sent to the English practitioner, an almost 


t 
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indispensable appendix to the Dictionary 
of Cooper, and other surgical works. We 
cannot, and do not, wish to glean from it 
details on surgical pathology, biography, 
and the minor steps of the art, such as 


the art of applying bandages, or essays on | in 


fractures, dislocations, gunshot wounds, 


many other subjects, are entirely and rea- 
sonably unnoticed by Vetrzav. In fact, 
French students already possess, in the 
Surgical Pathology of Branpviy, and the 
Petite Chirurgie of Gerpy, an arsenal of 
such surgical stores as the magazine of 
Vexrrzav does not supply, sufficient for 
every emergency. With Ve.rzav, he is 
now a perfect artificer. 

The work is accompanied by excellent 
plates. From these we shall make occa- 
sional drawings, as our analysis proceeds. 
At present, we need only state, that the 
atlas consists of twenty plates, represent- 
ing the following subjects :— 


Ligatures of arte 
Amputations, and the necessary instru- 


The three volumes contain, together, 
about 1800 pages, and are divided into 
three great parts, namely, the “ elemen- 
tary,” “ complex,” and “ special” opera- 
tions. In the first chapter the author 

a series of observations on cutting 

ts, especially the bistoury, and 
on puncture. In the second, he describes 
the different sutures, and other surgical 
modes of reunion. The second part of the 


into sections, 1. Operations 
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on vessels. 2. Amputations. 3. Resec- 
tions and excisions of bones or their arti- 
cular extremities. 4. The operation of the 
trephine, and of cavities with 
bony walls. The first section, again, con- 
tains four a ee 1. On aneurism in 
general. 2. The operations on each artery 
ar. 3. Nevi materni and eree- 
tile tumours. 4. Varices, or other diseases 
of veins requiring operation. The section 
on amputations contains but two chapters, 
one on amputations in general, the cir- 
cumstances and state of the limb or 
rendering them necessary, the 
relative to flap and circular operations, 
and the consecutive treatment. In the se- 
cond chapter the particular operations are 
minutely described, and o heads 
accorded to every modifi n —— 

different surgeons. The third section 

the second is on resection or ex- 
cision of bones, and is treated of in the 
same order and manner as the preceding. 
The same remark applies to the fourth 
section, on the trephine and the perfora- 
tion of the bones of the chest, pelvis, and 
extremities. All these subjects 
about three-fourths of the first volume. 

The third part of the work, on 
operations, is divided into two sections, 
Ist, on the operations of the head and 
face ; the 2nd on those on the neck, chest, 
abdomen, and pelvis. The first section is, 
again, divided into two chapters, one on 
the operations on the head, another, of 
much greater length, on those of the face 
and its cavities, viz. on the nose, eyes, and 
their appendages, the mouth, lips, and 
salivary glands, the tongue and a 
the nostrils, the face, p y 80 called 
the ear and its dependencies. The two fi 
of these topics conclude the first volume. 
The operations on the trunk are divided 
into, 1. Those on the neck. 2. The chest. 
3. The abdomen. 4. The sexual organs. 
5. The urinary organs. 6. The rectum and 
anus. The three first of these conclude 
the second, the three last compose the 
third volume. 


Such are the contents ofthe work. The 
mode in which they are discussed is as 
follows. After defining in each case the 
subject of the chapter, the anthor enters 
on the history ofits operative surgery from 
the earliest period down to the latest 
improvements, which, from M. Velpeau’s 
knowledge of English, German, and Ita- 
lian, and his assiduous perusal of all new 
works and periodicals in those languages, 
are thus brought before the reader without 
any omission. In this historical sketch, he 
treats with exemplary partiality and the 
soundest criticism the ‘different methods 
he reviews, He then gives 
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of all the operative processes recom- 
mended, prefixing the proposer’s name to 
each section. In the ligature of arteries, 
in amputations, hernia, lithotomy, cwsopha- 
enw. he describes the anatomical re- 
ions of the parts as far as the operation 
isconcerned. Lastly, he adds the process 
which his own experience has recommend- 
ed him to adopt in his own practice, giving 
his reasons for the preference. The fol- 
lowing analysis of the article on lithotrity 
will exemplify M. Velpeau’s mode of treat- 
ing each subject, and in itself convey 
some useful information to our readers. 


LITHOTRITY. 


Passing over the definition of ‘the ope- 
ration, and the consideration of the vari- 
ous terms devised for its designation, we 


come to the historical part of the subject. 
Not to consider at all the instruments de- 
vised by Manget, F. de Hilden, Sanctorius, | 
Franco, and Ambrose Paré, for crushing | 
calculi in the urethra, it is at any rate) 
ascertained that the Arab Albucasis has 
written in one of his works of “ an instru- , 
ment called maschabarebilia, which is to be | 
gently introduced into the bladder, to seize | 

e stone, crush it if it be soft, and extract 
it.” In the last century, Hoin, of Dijon, 
related the case of a monk of Citcaux, 
who, with a flexible sound and a steel rod 
with a forked extremity, succeeded in 


breaking a stone with which he was af- 
fected, by striking gently on the steel-rod 
with ahammer. The Calcutta papers also 
mentioned, in 1800, the case of Colonel 
Martin, who pulverized a stone in his own 
bladder by a metallic rod ending in a file} 


which he introduced through a curved 
sound. The plan,;of M. Gruthuisen went 
further, however, than any other. He first 
demonstrated the possibility of introducing 
straight sounds even half an inch in dia- 
meter. He devised also an apparatus for 
breaking down the stone. The priority of 
the principle being thus shown to be of 
much older date than some of our litho- 
tritists would fain persuade us, M. Velpeau 
next endeavours to ascertain who is the 
true proprietor of the method at present 
followed. The contention chiefly lies be- 
tween MM. Civiale and Leroy of Etiolles. 
Percy, in his report to the Académie des 
Sciences in 1824, decided in favour of M. 
Civiale, while in 1825, 28, and 31, the 
same body rewarded M. Leroy for the in- 
vention of the principal instruments,— 
amongst others, of the three - branched 
pixce now used by almost all lithotritists. 
The examination of the facts detailed sub- 
sequently, elucidates this subject rather 
more completely, as will be afterwards 
geen, 


The methods adopted in lithotrity are. 
twofold; in one straight instruments, in 
the other curved ones, are employed. M. 
Velpeau commences with the former. 


Not to take into account the straight 
sounds found in Herculaneum and Portici, 
or those alluded to by Sanctorius and Al- 
bucasis, it is incontestable at least that 
Lieutaud before 1768, Santarelli in 1795, 
Montagut in 1810, Fournier in 1812, 
Gruthuisen in 1813, and MM. Larrey and 
Ribes, still earlier in their campaigns, de- 
scribed and used a straight sound for the 
purposes of ordinary catheterism. M. 
Amussat, by an amusing mistake, under- 
took in 1815 to demonstrate the possi- 
bility of the use of straight instruments 
on an anatomical principle altogether 
erroneous. Leroy and Civiale leaving 
Amussat to settle the controversy, avail- 
ed themselves of the practical fac‘, and 


|from this period dates the practical origin 


of the rectilinear lithotrity, which may 
now be subdivided into four principal pro- 
cesses. 


In one, that still preferred by Civiale, 
the calculus is simply perforated, then re- 
duced to pieces, and then each piece succes- 
sively extracted, not expelled by the urine. 
in this operation, the instruments used 
are—lIst, a large canula, which serves as 
a sheath to the rest; 2nd, a forceps or 
pince, or litholabe (stone seizer), to lay 
hold of and fix the stone; 3rd, a borer, 
whether cylindrical and triple, or quad- 
ruple-pointed, or with a trepan-shaped 
head; 4th, accessory objects, such as 
rings, vices, bow, &c. Of these the most 
important is the li:holabe, theform of which 
has much varied. The one usually employ- 
ed at present is composed of three e 
branches, which can be drawn within the 
sheath, and which was first published by 
M. Leroy in April 1823, and subsequently 
by M. Civiale in June of the same year. 
Instead of three branches, Amussat pro- 
poses five ; Merieu twelve ; Tanchon ten; 
Recamier from five to ten. In Merieu’s, the 
branches have each an eye with a strong 
silk chord run through them in case of frac- 
ture. Ashmead, of the United States, has 
recently proposed one with four, the pecu- 
liar mechanism of which presents some 
advantages, but all such instruments with 
more than three branches, M. Velpeau 
deems open to the reproach of liability to 
break from insufficient strength. The 
perjoraters mounted have also been nume- 
rous, from the simplest cylinder to the 
trepan of Leroy, and the fraise fenéive and 
perce pierre of Heurteloup. This ingenious 
instrument first serves as a simp] 
rator, and then by pushing a 
ral and toothed branch escapes from 
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opening in the side of the perforator, and 
increases the diameter of the first open- 


a second method is the ercavation of 
the stone ; for this M. Velpeau justly pre- 
fers the elastic double-branched fraise of 
Leroy, as improved by MM. Amussat and 
Charriere, an instrument with two elastic 
lateral wings, supported by aring, and by 
two vertical props. 


The third method is the concentric 
ding of the stone devised by Merien. 


CASE or 


HYDROCEPHALUS. 


By Twos. Stewart Tram, M.D.,-lete of. 
Liverpool, now Professor of Medical Juris- 
prudence in the University of Edinburgh. 


_ Tax symptoms which are usually found 
in cases of acute hydrocephalus, appear so 
: i ‘ that 1 have no doubt of the patient havi 
s mode is more rapid than the preced- | |aboured under that mae cerebral 

ing, permitting the reduction to powder! fection, of which the usual termination is 
of a voluminous stone in a single sitting;| effusion of serum into the cavities of the 
but the instrument employed is too weak | brain. 

to deserve confidence ; it is liable to be so| That these s ms may be present, 
entangled, that the stone can neither be| and that this formidable a Ser may ter- 
let go nor destroyed. M. Rigal attempted | minate fatally, without such effusion, we 
to modify the instrument by turning the Jearn from a case published by Lallemand; 
stone itself on the perforator against the a second by Senn; and two more given to 
internal surface of the litholabe; but the the world by Dr. Abercrombie. These 
plan seems to be completely impracti-| comparatively rare instances would ap- 
cable. pear to prove that the effusion of serum 
into the ventricles of the brain, is rather 


The fourth and last method is that of 
crushing, which M. Heurteloup is consi- 
dered by the author to have contributed 
most to improve. The instrument he uses 
is the brise coque, which can act with such 
power, that it breaks to pieces the hard- 


est calculi. A still later improvement was | 


made by Mr. Henry, an English cutler in 
Paris, who has the vanity to call him- 
self “Sir Henry,” because Louis Philippe 
gave him the cross of the Legion of Ho- 
nour, a decoration which all honest men 
are now ashamed to wear, since it shines 
on the bosom of every renegade in Paris. 


Mr. Henry’s modification of the brise 
coque is, however, so powerful, that it! 
It has three) 
branches, while M. Heurteloup’s has but | 


crushes flint pebbles. 
two, and it permits the grasping of a 
larger stone. 


Reviewing all these methods, M. Vel- 
peau states, that none deserves exclusive 
preference, perforation being sometimes 
advantageously combined with crushing, 
&c. When the stone is more than ten 
lines broad, perforation, excavation, and 
crushing, are required. With Mr. Henry's 
instrument he thinks, however, that cal- 
culi an inch in diameter can be readily 
destroyed by crushing alone. This me- 
thod has, moreover, the advantage of great 
simplicity of instruments, requiring neither 
drills nor means of support. M. Velpeau 
thinks, in short, that this method deserves 
to be extensively tried, and that it will in 
all probability render lithotrity a more 
popular operation. 


|the consequence than the cause of the 
| disease; and that the symptoms of what 
nosologists have termed hydrocephalus, are 
| indications of an inflammatory affection of 
that organ. This is sometimes confined to 
the meninges of the brain; but, in the 
most usual form of acute hydrocephalus, 
|the inflammation attacks the substance of 
| the brain; and, of this form of the disease, 
the most formidable consequence is not 
inaptly termed, by the French patholo- 
| gists, ramollissement. That the most urgent 
| symptoms are not owing to the presence 
of fluid in the ventricles, would appear to 


be proved by the cases mentioned by Mor- 
agni and Heberden, in which half a pint 
of serum was found in the ventricles of 
persons who had not exhibited any symp- 
toms of cerebral affection. The possibility 
of absorption of a fluid, once effused into 
the cerebral cavities, has been strenu- 
ously denied by some physiologists ; but, 
as far as the pathology of hydrocephalus is 
concerned, this is an idle speculation ; for 
we have no diagnostic by which we can, 
with certainty, determine the morbid col- 
lection of fluid in the ventricles of the 
brain ; and to other serous ca- 
vities would lead us to believe, that a per- 
petual exhalation and absorption are going 
on in them : while the researches of Lippi, 
Dutrochet, and other modern physiolo- 
gists, have rendered more than prohable 
the old doctrine of absorption by the veins. 
In the following case, there is a great 
similarity to other insances in which I 
have found the fatal termination attended 
with copious effusion of serum into the 
cerebral cavition, and ramoltissement of the 
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if 


speedily as possible, both ving it in- 
the surfaces. Indeed,| believe that 


| 


alimentary canal than 
the dermoid surface, because of 


coug occasional fits of screaming. 
Calomel with jalap, scammony, and anti- 
monial powder, were successively admi- 
nistered, with relief to the symptoms, but 
still the remittent fever continued; and 
Mr. Reay 


alus, 
called in on May l4th, when I found the 


Peadily by | there 


brain itself. In the treatment of such {tongue was furred; there was no marked 
cases I have, for several years, discon- | impatience of light ;the regularly 
tinued the application of severe blistering contracted ; but the ch an 
to the scalp (which was once a very ge- | screamed apparent cause, 

neral practice), from having observed little | the urine was scanty. He had cut all the 
benefit from that mode of treatment, and incisors, the canine teeth, and four of the 


first molares; smart 
‘jalap, with a mixture containing squill, 
hed, while the 


19th. Symptom 
of the Loven 
T. 


. ¢. creta three times a day. 

is strong strabismus; m 
dilated, and nearly insensi to 
Yesterday and to-day all the other 


seemed 


before, and 

curial ointment, Give a dose of castor 
oil to the bowels. 22nd. Bowels 
active; omit the hydrarg. c. creta; 
cessary, give an enema. In re | 
castor oil. Pulse, which had been 
generally, now between 70 and 80. Omit 


laboured | the cold applications to the head. 


No improvement; urine nearly 
ed; eyes quite insensible to external 
jects, but he can swallow 3 
and jalap purge; enemata; nitre 
24th. Moaning and 


tressing ; ty 
quite paralytic, the other constantly agi- 
tated by convulsive twitches. Repeat 
blister and dress it as before. Bowels 
rather costive. Castor oil and enemata. 
Omit the purgative powders, 25th. The 
child begins to be under the mercurial 
influence: blistered surface highly 


] 

1 
a tended to aggrav: 

Hh ordered to be kept cool by an evaporating 

|lotion. 15th. Bowels freely moved, fever 1 

ly com diminished, stools improved. 16th. At 

uids from the head, than | one this morning 1 was summoned, and 
4 e activity of the vessels of found the child in a severe convulsive fit. 

4 Ml scalp; while the application of cooling Gums immediately freely divided over the 
lotions, at the nearest possible point to the | concealed molares. Leeches to the tem- ‘ 
seat of the inflammation, has appeared to ples. Enemata. The warm-bath. Dose 

th. me a more successful method of treating | of castor oil. 1 

: this very fatal disease. With this mode| 17th. To day decided symptoms of cere- 
of local treatment, I have long been inthe | bral affection were present; impatience | 
habit of conjoining the abstraction of| of light; frequent screaming; convulsive 
blood, either by leeches or the lancet, ac- | twitches of the limbs. mesg Ae enh 
cording to the age and strength of the} plied, and a large blister between 
patient; and, as the influence of mercu-| shoulders reaching to the nape. Cold | 
rials in controlling inflammation, and in | evaporating lotion to be kept constantly | 
promoting absorption, appears to me well applied to the head. Calomel and coor | 
; established, I usually endeavour to induce | in repeated doses. 18th. Blister rose ) 
@ constitutional effect, in such cases, as | the cuticle was removed, and the raw sur- 
face dressed with unguentum 
s unchanged. action | 
kept up by small doses of , 
mercury will, im this disease in | 
enter the system much more ui | 
: cutaneous absorption than by the lacteals, t. 
as a@ pressure on the brain would seem bad 
re quickly to paralyse the activity of bor were increase¢uieeraming 
more frequent; left side |_| para- 
iytc, while on she right side 
| were uentl convulsi 
tated. No improvement ; 
jdicamenta. 21st, Repeat the blister as 
Da C., xt. 20 months, previ- | 
ously a fine healthy boy, became the pa-| 
tient of my friend, the late Mr. Reay, on 
the 24th of April, 1830. He then 23rd. 
; under a slight remitting febrile attack, 
arising from the state of his ob- 
4 mel 
a ey. 
} dis- 
squinting, began to dread that it would 
3 alvine dische ill digested and ex-| flamed; simple cerate substituted for the 
; tremely offensive; the abdomen, though | mercurial ointment; enemata as before ; 
not tumid, felt doughy or inelastic; the| convulsive motions Jess violent. 26th. 


i 

i 
& 


dynus. h, 


verent 
dis 


it 


was recommended every second day. After 
the 18th I only saw him twice profession- 
ally; Mr. Reay ceased to attend him on 


The boy remains quite well, and has 
no mark of heving suffered from dis- 
ease, except the na of the two front 
teeth of the lower jaw, the second having 
béen shed in the énd of 1830. His coun- 
tenance is naturally pale, but he has a 
health look ; his limbs are strong and 
his habits active and thvely; 
his intellect very acute.—7ransactions of 


. by Hawley, in his classical “ Definitiones 
0 


of the 


AND RETENTION OF URINE THEREFROM. 


By James Mitman Corer, Esq, 
Bridgnorth, M.R.C.8.L., &e. 


Tue in the vagina, occa- 
by a preternatural formation 
peda brea may be either complete or in- 
In the former case the im i 
fectinn may remain undiscovered, un 
menstrual secretion has accumulated with- 
in the cavities of the uterus and vagina, 
and has distended the former, so as to ex- 
cite suspicion of the existence of 
nancy. As the ion of the menses 
and consequent en ent of the uterus 
advance, some difficulty in discharging the 
urine takes place, constituting dysury; but 
I am not aware that any instance has 
hitherto recorded, in which retention 
urine, from the above cause, requiring the 
continued use of the catheter, occur- 
red. Such a disease is nowhere de- 
scribed,* either in the nosological systems 
“lof Linnzus, Vogel, Sagar, Cullen, Good, 
or the voluminous species and varieties 
of Sauvages ; and no notice is taken of it 


rborum.” Should a second edition of 
Physiological System of Noso! 

required, the editor may adopt ise 

a Sant variety of partria, under the deno- 

mination of paruria retentionis yswndiié, or 

ted in 


it may, with propriety, be in 
the common systems, under title of 
ischuria hymenalis, 

In the fol the ischury at- 


tracted the first and nl undivided attention 
ent and medical tae the 


She 
had been ill three days and nights, with 
retention of urine;-and her medical at- 
tendant had been under the necessity of 
relieving her by the introduction of the 
catheter, twice of during that 


great great apprehension, an and my opi- 
respecting its nature 
and treatment. 1 found the cause of the 
toco an imperforate hymen, 
which, by totally the dlecharay 
of the menstrual fluid, had produced a 


and others ar noted 


oF 


MR. COLEY'S CASE OF IMPERFORATE HYMEN. 395, 
Less convulsion. Cont. omnia ut heri. 
28th. prove- 
ment; urine passed freely; twitching of IMPERFORATE HYMEN, 
ibe and screaming los voit; one 
his front teeth loose; gums swelled; 
the castor ee tinet. camph. 
comp. to be occasionally given. 29th, 30th 
31st. Improvement progressive, but slow 
twitching and screaming much less fre 
t; mape of neck much inflamed an 
discharging freely; bowels open; som 
griping; urine copious; the paregoric ap 
— soothe him; anodyne at bed-tim 
une Ist. Favourable symptoms continu 
insensible to light, an 
the us continues; pulse below 7( 
rather irregular. Conceiving that the in 
flammatory stage had subsided, but tha 
the ventricles were still loaded, diuretic 
were continued, and a small blister wa 
Repetan 
le quantity. Cont 
vertex 
oil. 6th. Eviden 
respect. He now 
ng symptoms of vaginal obstruc- 
ving escaped observation. 
th 25, 1832, I was requested to visit 
g lady, aged 16, who resided at a 
tion, Vol. 1, 1833.* 
We shat! notice this volume in detail next 


mechanical obstruction in the urethra.| In performing the operation of dividing 
The external orifice of the meatus urina- the mo’ i 
a was situated in a cul-de-sac, and the cumspection is requisite, as death has been 
m was tense and slightly = the consequence in several instances. De 
Toetinaios bladder having been e I pro- Haen, in the sixth part of his Ratio Me- 
ceeded toexaminethe hypogastrium, where dendi, mentions a misfortune of this kind, 
I discovered an obvious and considerable occasioned by the operator having carried 
enlargewent of the uterus of an oblong his incision, by 
shape, extending nearly to the umbilicus. and Denman lost a patient with peritoni- 
ee ees lower of the abdomen had been tis, produced by the operation. 
bulk during the last two The incomplete obstruction usually ad- 
bese the breasts were fully develop- | mits of a minute aperture at the upper 
ed; 2a; th short, she appeared to bein a state | portion of the ue, eee part 
of pregnancy. | of the urine is 
pushed a doubl edged scalpel through that produced by stone in the bladder. As 
the hymen, which was very thick and this pain and distress exist from birth, not 
tough, beginning at the upper part just more than three or four years elapse be- 
below the meatus. Nearly four pints of fore the malformation is discovered ; the 
continued the incision down to the peri-|her sufferings. Many such 
neum. An aperture was thus made ca -| come under my care, a 
ble of admitting two fingers, into which a | manently cured by a free incision. 
plug of lint was introduced. allowed to proceed without aes the dis- 
Before the whole of the menstrual fluid ease has terminated in death. An instance 
was discharged, the young lady became of this kind is recorded by Dr. Schmiedt,* 
hysterical, and continued in that state | in which the stagnant urine, accumulated 
while I remained with her, which was ajin the vagina, eroded the passage and 
period of four hours; and my engage-| made an opening into the rectum, which 
mts compelled me to leave her in that | | proved fatal; the patient being only eight 


conftition, under the care of the practi- | years old. 


tionér in attendance, from whom, on the 
letter :-— 


The cure in every instance consists in 
it should be observed, is sometimes found 


third day after the operation, I received | the division of the false membrane, which, 
the following 


“ March 28, 1832. 
“ My dear Sir,—I feel much easure in 


double, at others of extraordinary density. 


Various successful of this na- 


ware elived, There | ee pag. 102, 103; Paul Bar- 


character, but not grumous. I have, this, 


morning, passed a sponge, je om any 
difficulty, during a paroxysm of hysteria. 
Theh affection still continues with 
severity, but I can say with propriety, that 
she is progressively, although slowly, im- 
ees With best regards and thanks 
your attention, 1 remain, my dear 
Sir, yours,” &c. 
April 16. The wound healed. The hys- 
terical fits returi three or four times 


May 14.—Being again in the 
bourhood of her residence, I called to in- 
quire after her, when I was much pleased 
to find that she had menstruated profusely 
a few days after the last report. The dis- 
charge was perfectly natural; and the 
bysteria had subsided about a a week ago. 


ON FIXING THE SCAPULA 
IN DISLOCATIONS OF THE HUMERUS. 


By Joxatuan Tooe Senior Surgeon 
of the Bridgwater 


In almost ail surgical works in which 
dislocations of the shoulder joint are treat- 
ed of, various methods of reduction are 
proposed, posed, according to the situation of the 

ud of the bone. Dislocations of the 
shoulder are, generally, easily reduced, 
but there is scarcely a surgeon, of an: re A 
standing, who has not, in the course of 


Miscellanea curiosa Medico-physica Acade- 
jum Me- 


mie Nature Curiosoram, sive E 
Germanicarum, Aduus tertius, 


; 896 MR. TOOGOOD ON FIXING THE SCAPULA IN DISLOCATIONS. 
| 
| | 
j lowing authors may be con- 
respects, relieved. The muscular action | Which the following 
of the bladder has returned, and nature | Sulted :— Fabric. ab Aquapendente Oper. 
in Surgery, p. 276, &c.—Op. Cit. 
| 
| 
patient walks out, and has 
not yet menstruated. She has constant | 
pain in the left side of the abdomen, | 


He 


28 


met with cases which have occa- 
sioned him a great deal of trouble ; and, I 


reduction has never been effected. In the 

course of thirty years’ extensive practice, it | 
has fallen to my lot to see a considerable | 
number of these accidents, and I have! 
been, and have seen other 


Attention to this point renders the opera- 
tion easy, as I have often witnessed, where 


entirely failed. 

Sir Astley Cooper, in his excellent work | 
on Dislocations, observes that this is the | 
principal object to be attended to, without | 
which all efforts will be ineffectual. The 


the object intended, but, on the contrary, 
add greatly and unnecessarily to the pa- 
tient's sufferings, and do not prevent the | 
scapula from being drawn forwards when 
the extension is made. For many years | 


where the head of the bone has been | 
thrown into the most unfavourable posi- 
tion. The method I adopt is as follows :— 

Having seated the patient on a low 
chair or stool, firmly secured the body and 
fixed the pulley, I stand over him, and 
place the heel of my right-hand on the 
acromion, leaning my weight on my hand. 
By this means the scapula is fixed, and ren- 
dered immoveable ; the extension is then 
made, and the reduction quickly com- 


pleted. 
I lately had a case in one of the most 
muscular men 1 ever saw, who, having 


ded, and with good reason, any 
attempt at reduction, and declared that he 
would allow one trial only to be made, 
and that if it did not succeed, he would be 
content to let the limb remain unreduced ; 
for that on the occasion alluded to, he had 
submitted to the efforts of four surgeons 
and a physician, with sixteen assistants, 
for three days, and that at length, after 
bleeding and other remedies, he became 


lay under the pectoral muscle, the whole 
operation, performed in the manner de- 
scribed, did not occupy two. minutes. So 
satisfied, indeed, do 1 feel of the great im- 
portance of this point, that I do not he- 
sitate to say that all dislocations of the 


shoulder may be ily and easily re- 
duced, by fixing the ula in this man- 
ner, \ any whatever.— 


MR. JENNINGS’S CASE OF ANEURISM. 


perfectly exhausted, when the bone was 
Notwithstanding the head of the bone | 


CASE OF 
believe, it has sometimes happened that | ANEURISM or rue BASILAR ARTERY 


_ Suddenly giving way, and occasioning Death 
by Pressure on the Medulla Oblongata. 


of; By Ecerton A. Jenninos, F.L.S., Sur- 


eon to the Leamington Charitable Bathing 
ustitution, &e. 


In the following case a sudden 


violent and long-continued eiforts have was inflicted on the medulla aoe 


| The symptoms were so ch 

at the same time co Gan 

thought the case might not be uninte- 

resting to the members of this society. 
John Beard, etat. 54, a stout healthy 


bandages commonly used for this purpose, | man, had served seventeen years in the 
do not appear to me calculated to effect’ army, which he had left about twelve 
‘months. He had enjoyed good health 


| until within the last few months, during 
which time he had suffered frequently 


‘from headachs, which were, sometimes, 


very violent, but never so severe as to 


past I have practised a very simple me-| prevent his performing the ordinary du- 
thod, which has never failed even in cases | ties of a :— 


When actively em- 
ployed he suffered least, but on Sundays, 
and at other times when unoccupied, his 
spirits were extremely depressed, and the 
pain in the head more complained of. He 
frequentiy experienced great weariness of 
the limbs, which occasionally went to sleep. 
Dec. 15, 1831.—After passing a more 
comfortable day than for some time pre- 
vious, he took his supper early and retired 
to rest, expressing great pleasure at finding 
himself better than usual. In about an 
hour after he went to bed, his wife was 
alarmed by hearing him make a 
noise in breathing. On going to him, he 
informed her that he awoke suddenly, 
supposing that he had been violently struck 
at the back of the neck. He could 
breathe, and was confident that he was 
going to die. He almost ‘immediately he- 
came insensible. I saw him about twelve 
o'clock, and was forcibly struck with the 
peculiar character of the respiration. It 
consisted of alternate violent spasmodic 
inspirations and slight groans. There was 
no stertor. Inspiration had the character 
of a violent sob; expiration was attended 
with a long-continued grorn. There was 
complete resolution of all the limbs ; when 
lifted from the bed they fell as though 
dead, and quite insensible when 
pinched or pricked. Common sensation 
and motion appeared, however, to exist in 
the face, for, on tickling the cheek with a 
feather, the muscles contracted, and on 
introducing fluids into the mouth, the 
and cheeks moved, but he could not 
low. The pupils were not unnaturally di- 
lated, and contracted on the of 


great experience, in — 
from the difficulty of fixing the — 
7 met with a similar accident on a forme 
. 


hether recovery might 
had not the attempt 


not have taken place, 


OF MORPHIA. 


in 


TEST FOR THE PURITY OF ACETATE 


ing its purity, which 


after 
spinal puta stop to, and w 


d, in its whole length, 
upper part of the chord, in 


There 


ere 
elots on the 


fell backwards insensible, and th 


limbs: his breathing returned 


again entirely lost the power of moving his h 


398 KOBTATE OF MORPHIA. 
| light. When spoken to very 
y requested to put out his tongue, h 
effort to de so, but did no 
his lips. He gave no other 
“ consciousness. He was in 
; he lay, the 
kwards, ar 
3 and when t 
t directly rety 
2 when left 
f small, and 
took fifty ounces 
He was evidentl 
back of his head 
breathed more ca 
and moved his lir 
f Ise rose to 90, and was soft. 
¢ of time elapsing between the res 
Hi He soon became quite unconscio 
sound, however loud; respiratior 
¥ slower and more laboured, un 
seven o'clock, when he died. 
Examination of the Body seven h 
Death.—The brain and 
removed together from body, t 
oe sawing away the arches of the ver 
ing the cranium. 
i fluid was effused rrhage was not then 
“4 anium, and into the 
; h its whole length. A large 
was found covering the] DY ig the impulse of the 
, gata, and just extending to circulation in the brain, again occasioned 
4 lare, but not at all cover- it. No doubt the clot was increased after 
; refully opening this clot, a| the attempt to vomit, for I cannot suppose 
) of the basilar artery was hearing to have existed, as it did even 
his aneurism, which was | before the bleeding, when the seventh 
i: of a pea, had given way,| pair of nerves had become so much in- 
i source from whence the| volved in the mischief.—Up. cit. 
d taken place. The clot “ 
cir origins, the Oth, 
r of nerves, and,of course,| 
must have produced great pressure upon 
them, also upon the medulla oblon- 
. gata. slight thin coagulum exten 
To the Editor of Tuz Lancer. 
which, at the Str,—The importance of the acetate of | 
ented more intense red/morphia, and its now very general em- | 
in one or two/| ployment, may render acceptable to your 
surface of the} readers the following tests for ascertain- | 
the more | 
, of the brain, the whole} sary, consequence of an impu | 
‘ of its substance was found remarkably in-| phate (containing nearly 10 per | 
jected. In many places, Fy medullary} narcotine) being now openly sold ' 
matter nee exactly appearance acetate, although not containi 
ically named has character-|one salt for another has probably been 
named it, the “ injection adopted in consequence of some practical 1 


ie 


FE 


ES 


ls 


Process.— Dissolve the suspected ace- 


and dry the precipitate, which 
ve a deep-blue colour if touched | 


ON THE CHARACTER AND 
PHRENOLOGICAL ORGANIZATION 
DOCTOR GALL. 

By the Manavuis Moscari.* 


the Nu Tus Lancer, 


and know things intuitively, without the 
help of deduction and discourses. Jf j 
kind knew how to stop in their abstract 
researches, metaphysics would appear the 
most useful as well as the most — 


. | Science that ever engaged the faculties 
restless 


man. But the and insatiable de- 
sire of comprehending all mysteries and 
all knowledge, has brought metaphysics 
into discredit; and the metaphysicians 
with their abstract reasonings and dis- 
uisitions have often much increased ~~ 
difficulties with which human nature is 


surrounded. 

In fact the the Platonists, 
the Peripatetics, the Aristotelians,— Des 
Cartes, Leibnitz, Mallebranche, and others, 
have left us many works in which they 
treat of the mind, but in perusing them we 
find ourselves in a labyrinth of obscurities 
and absurdities. 1 will say nothing of the 
holy fathers of the a and of the 

ecclesiastical 


monastical, 
troop of Doctors, who, 
their scholastical double Dutch, have en- 
deavoured to explain to us ignotum per 
ignotius, and have invented words and 
meanings which, probably, they did not 
understand 


great p 
of the mind, 
yrus, Philemon, 


reached us, from what we know 


THE MARQUIS MOSCATI ON THE MIND. 399. 
difficulty in the manufacture of a per- duct, and convinced of the truth, endea- 
fectly soluble acetate, and also as a means vours to delineate the brilliant and virtu- 
of incorporating with it a portion of nar- ous character of Gall before a learned as- 
cotine—sulphuric acid being a ready sol- sembly of his best admirers and followers, 
vent of the latter body. At all events, the | and by comparing it with his phrenolo- 
preference given by practitioners to the/ gical organization hopes to increase the 
acetate and muriate renders this substi-| proofs of the truth and accuracy of his 

| tution wholly unjustifiable, even were the | system. 
: salt substituted perfectly pure. However, before I enter into this sub- 
i ject, allow me to relate to you what the 
| ancient and modern philosophers had left 
us with regard to the knowledge of the 
drops of a solution of acetate of baryta. | mind. 
This, if the acetate of morphia be pure,| Human mind may be defined a rational, 
will give no precipitate. A small portion | thinking, substance. By thinking it is dis- 
of the acetate heated over a spirit-lamp/| tinguished from matter ; and by reasoning 
should be entirely volatilized, and leave | from Deity, which is only supposed to see 
no residuum. The acetate should be en- 
tirely soluble in excess of caustic potass | 
(liq. potasse p. 1. answers perfectly well), | 
insoluble in alkaline | 
solutions. It is necessary, however, that 
the solution should be perfectly caustic 
Add a few drops of liq. ammoniz to th 
solution of the acetate, wash with distilled 
<— 
should 
with the tincture of muriate of iron, and 
red if touched with nitric acid. 1 am, Sir, 
your obedient servant, 
Mepicvs. | 
quisque 
Tr natural jus, and hi But—as 1 have already had the honour 
cultivated of asserting in my former papers—many 
+7 researches, important and useful disco- | of the anci 
veries, a moral, benevolent, and liberal | knowledge 
character, entitle those who eminently pos- | critus, 
sess them, to be with | Socrates, &c. and although their works 
praise and admiration, is the man tee at ee 
who, better than any other, deserves such | of their ry irom othe c 
a reward. I do not doubt that they were practical 
Be phrenologists; and from what has hap- 
humble individual who, for a series of years, | pened to Gall, | am of opinion, that many 
was one of Gall’s most obstinate adversa-| of those whom the ancients ridiculed and 
ries, and continually opposed his sophisti-| called sophists and quacks, were natural 
cal cavilling to the best philosophical obser- | philosophers, and unwilling to be abstract 
) vations and physiological and historical | metaphysicians. 
a facts, now; repenting of his former con-; In the sixteenth century, however, John 
cal that epoch (and, by-the-bye, was styled by 
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the medical and ecclesiastical doctors, a‘ my own. It was at the same epoch that 
sorcerer, an astrologer, a sophist, and a I seriously to think about the sys- 
quack), practically showed that he knew tem of Gall. Now I come to my purpose. 
what were the principal functions of the John Joseph Gall was born in 1758, at 
human mind, and hypothetically explained Tiefenbrunn, in the kingdom of Wurten- 
its faculties and propensities, on a plan burg. His father was a commercial man, 
almost similar to that which Gall after- and possessed considerable wealth. Ac- 
wards demonstrated to be a fact and a cording to what Gall has himself told me, 
thesis, and his works De Humana Physieg-| he was in his infancy of a very lively 
nomia and De Facultatibus Mentis are con- | inquisitive, particularly fond 
vincing proofs of my assertion. The of having ined all that he saw or 
ancients also had admitted that the mind | heard which he did not com 
possessed different organs and different/and seldom intermixed with his play- 
moral faculties. According to them, courage | mates in their infantine sports and amuse- 
resided in the heart, anzer in the liver, joy-| ments. In 1766 he was sent by his pa- 
fulness in the spleen. By the latter position | rents to one of his uncles, who was a 
they proved that they were not English ;| learned an in the Black Forest, 
but by all of them the brain was always! and there, under his care, acquired the 
considered to be the seat of the most no-! first rudiments of the Latin grammar; 


ble functions of the mind. 

About the end of the seventeenth and 
during the eighteenth cen , the best 
physiologists of Europe all admitted the 
organology of the mind; but they did not 
designate the organs ; and thus we were in 
the same uncertainty as before. 

When immoderate self-esteem, unpa- 
ralleled ambition, usurped despotism, de- 
grading flattery, base treason, and the 
eonfederacy of the legitimates, overthrew 
and confined on a rock the wonderful con- 
queror of Europe, I retired under the 
name and cloak of a Hungarian, within 
the walls of the holy city of Rome. There 
being surrounded by numerous political 
Argases, and by a great many religious in- 
quisitors, having abandoned the sword 
and martial toils, | resumed the pen, and 
applied my ceful time to literary and 
scientific . Many English ladies 
and gentlemen who visited Rome at that 
epoch, must remember to have seen a 
remarkably tall man, with long hair, 
and large mustachios, sometimes couched 
down under a benchofthe Vatican, endea- 
vouring to decipher some Greek or Latin 
inscription ; at other times poring in the 
Vatican lib over some ancient manu- 
script, and nm, accompanied by many 
foreign and Roman artists, standing before 
a statue, and explaining to them its an- 
tiquity, history, and beauties. Well, that 
Hungarian was I; and I must add, that 


desire, for I am convinced 
nm such an en- 


|but one of his companions in study 


surpassed him in learning by heart 
all his lessons. From his uncle, Gall 
went to Baden, where he was placed in a 
seminary with his fellow-student; and 
there, too, whenever any lesson was to be 
learned by heart, he was surpassed not 
only by his friend, but by many other boys, 
who in their other exercises were mach 
his inferiors. He was now about thir- 
teen years of age, and began to be mor- 
tified, seeing that he could not equal bis 
fellow-scholars. Gall then remarked, that 
all those boys who learned by heart 
sooner and better than he did, had large 
and prominent eyes, and he that 
this was the cause of their ability. It is 
evident that Gall must have been en- 
dowed by nature with truly extraordinary 
perceptive and reflective faculties, when 
we consider that it was at that that 
he laid the first foundations of his im- 
mense and sublime edifice of craniology ; 
for at that epoch he had already found out 
that the talent of learning by heart resided 
in the fore part of the cranium ; he there- 
— those who possessed great me- 
e ox-eyed. From Baden, three years 
Gall went to pursue his stu- 


fore s 
mory 
dies at Bruchsal, and there also be was 


surpassed in learning by heart by the ox- 
eyed. The same mortification he felt when 


he was studying at Strasburg, for there 
also he found, that however moderate 
were their abilities in other respects, the 


by heart with 


on, he to 


then I was also fond of metaphysics ; and, 
asa learned Doctor of the Sapienza, was | ox-eyed pupils all learned 
a lecturing Dé Commercio Animi ac Corporis, | great ease ; and although he made great 
f I wished to find out what was mind, and progress in the knowledge and acquire- 
for a length of time read and meditated! ment of all that was connected with his 
all that had been written on that subject :| reflective and intellectual faculties, he was 
A but the more I studied the less informed | very slow in literary pursuits. Now he 
; I was, and I thank God that I was at last | was certain that prominent eyes were the 
tired of that | distinctive marks of good memory; and led 
‘, that if I had on from observation to observation, and 
terprise, instead of finding out 
mind, I most undoubtedly should 
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tive sign, the other faculties might | dangerous to its political principles. There- 

very well, have theirs. Therefore he fore the Doctor was warned, that, unless 
determined to examine, accurately and he ceased to forward his system, he must 
minutely, the heads of all remarkable quit the Austrian dominions ; and Gall, 
individuals, such as great painters, musi- although he had at that epoch an extensive 
cians, mechanics, &c., and by comparing practice, did not hesitate, and abandoned 
their prominent organization, he found out Vieuna. You see from what I have just 
that he could distinguish in all of them a ‘related, that, before Spurzheim joined Gall, 


shape in the cranium. From | 
sburg Gall went to Vienna to perfect! 
his studies, and to take his degree of M.D. | 
Having applied to physiology, he was sur- 

d to find that his predecessors had 
spoken much about the functions of the 
muscles, of the arteries, of the viscera, &c., 
but not a word about the functions of the 
brain. He, therefore, began to suspect, 
what afterwards he proved, that the form of 
the skull is actively due to the form of the vis- 
cus contained ia it, and from that epoch he 
conceived the hope of being able to deter- 
mine the moral and the intellectual facul- 
ties of man by means of his cerebral or- 

ization, and of establishing a physio- 

of the brain. As soon as he became 
a Doctor of Medicine, he was appointed 
physician to several public establishments, 
and there, while performing his dutics as 
doctor, he never lost sight of his system, 
but continued and extended his observa- 


. tions and researches. In 1791 Gall made 


himself much renowned in Vienna and all 
ever Germany, by the publication of his 
Medical and Philosophical luquiries concern- 
ing Nature and Art, in relation to the Dis- 
eased and Healthy siate of Man, and in 1793 
he began strenuously to forward his Lt 
tem of craniology. Having collect 


great quantity of materials,— heads, skulls, 
casts, and facts,—-he opened at his house a 
ivate course of lectures on craniology, 


and not a few followers and partisans. 
For nearly six years his system was only 
known by reputation, and all the medi- 
cal professors of Germany, and all the ec- 
clesiastical doctors, declared themselves 
against Gall; some ridiculed him, others 
denounced his doctrine as heretical and 
absurd, and several threatened him with 
persecution and imprisonment. But Gall 

rsisted in his enterprise, and in 180) 


r. Froriep, one of his pupils, published 
at Weimer an exposition of the system of 


eraniology had already become a scientific 
system, and was followed and defended 
by many medical professors. In 1804 our 
Doctor began his travels with Spurzheim, 
and during three consecutive years, lec- 
tured on his doctrine in almost all the 
capitals of Germany, Holland, and Switz- 
erland, and increased the propagation of 
craniology. While Dr, Gall was lecturing 
at Heilderberg, a French physician, Dr. 
Demangeon, attended his courses, and on 
his return to the French capital, published 
in 1806, La Physiologie Intellectueile, ou De- 
velopement de la Docivine du Docieur Gail, 
And here permit me to make a remark, 
which is, that as the celebrated Neapolitan 
anatomist and physician Cotugno was 
known to the medical world, and had his 
bust placed in the University of Vienna 
with the following inscription, “ Doc- 
tissimus Cotugnius,” through the means 
of the publications of his pupils, although 
he himself had not published any of his 
discoveries, so Dr. Gall was renowned 
in Germany and in France through the 
works of his disciples. But in 1807 Gall 
was invited to go to Paris in order to teach 
his doctrine, when, after having given two 
courses on the physiology of the brain, a 


a| memoir of his system, signed by him and 


Spurzheim, was presented to the French 
institute for their examination. Baron 
Cuvier, who had attended the courses of 
Gall, and who was in the mean time the 


France, was appointed to make a report 
of the opinions of the commission institu- 
ted for that purpose; and when it was 
brought before that assembly, the system 
of Gall was declared ingenious and ul 
as an hypothesis, but it was not approved 
asathesis. In this decision, however, Cu- 
vier and his feliow-commissioners were 
much influenced by Napoleon, who, not 
without reason, was opposed to the sys- 
tem of Gall, and Napoleon's disapproba- 


Gall founded on the analysis of the func-| tion had been increased by the repeated 
tions of the brain. This publication aug- | instigations of the famous Fouché, who, 
mented the number of the adversaries of! perhaps, dreaded craniology worse than 
Gall, and many works were written in re-| death itself. Notwithstanding the obsta- 
futation of his system. In 1802, Dr.|cles of the French institute, Gall and 
Walther, another pupil of Gall, published! Spurzheim persisted in their zeal, and 
at Zurich another exposition of Gall’s sys-| now joined their labours and undertook 
tem, and Dr. Metzger did the same at Ki-| the publication of the great onsen 
nigsberg in 1803. Then Gall began to he| work. In 1811], the Sorbonne of 

Jerant court knew that Gall’s doctrine was atheism and materialism, and it was for 


and little by little obtained many auditors, ee 
_ most learned and the best anatomist of 
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this reason, that in 1812 Gall published; From what I have already historically 
his work, Des Dispositions Innées de ’ Ame, | related of Gall, you know that during the 
de U’ Esprit, et du Matérialisme, in which he whole of his long and laborious life he 
refuted all the unfounded accusations and manifested an ex perseverance 
calumnies of his revilers. When in 1814 in his enterprise, and was neither intimi- 
Dr. Spurzheim thought proper to separate dated by persecution, nor abated by ob- 
himself from his ancient Gieeetestiend \ctackes and ridicule; and the organs of 
Dr. Gall was much displeased, but con- firmness, sel/-esteem, conscientiousness, destruc- 
tinued alone the publication of his great, tiveness, and hope, correspond with his con- 
work, and promoted more than ever the | duct. 
study of craniology; he was indefatigable, All those who have been acquainted 
in lecturing and in demonstrating the with Gall, must know that he was pos- 
physiology of the brain, and daily increas- sessed of great physical courage, and that 
ed his collection of skulls and casts. In not only he was not afraid to meet an op- 
the meanwhile Dr. Gall had an extensive ponent, but that often he was the first to 
ice in Paris, and almost all the fo-|attack; and his organs of combativeness, 
reigners of distinction were his patients, | firmness, destructiveness, and self-esteem, an- 
as well as many of the first families of swer for this propensity. Gall was accus- 
Paris. At last in 1828, full of years and’ tomed toremark, with regard tohis physical 
virtues, he ended his mortal career, courage, that he was a convincing proof 
very much regretted by all those who against the assertion that caution is a sign 
knew him. When he was interred, his of cowardice; for he observed, “ Look at 
funeral was attended by all the greatest) my great organs of caution, and in the 
men of Paris, and by all the foreigners of faenmseny consider my courage; I have 
distinction. On this occasion a medal was/ never been afraid of any opponent, and 
struck to commemorate his memory, with have often repulsed an antagonist before 
the following inscription, “ Au Docteur|he had even attempted to attack J 
Gall, Createur de la Physiologie du Cer- | Gall, during all his life, even in his 
veau.” |age, was very fond of the fair sex, and 
Now, Gentlemen, having briefly related | their society; and his amativeness is 
the life of Gall, it is my duty to demon-|large. I must here remark, that, alt’ 
strate that his intellectual and reflective| this propensity annoyed very much our 
faculties, as well as his propensities, cor-| master, he was a moral man, and never 
respond with his phrenological organiza-| intruded on the property of others. Were 
tion. Here I must call your attention to I not afraid of scandalizing my auditors, 
the size of the cast of Dr. Gall before us:| and afterwards my readers, I would here 
its measurements stand thus :— relate some anecdotes on this subject, but 
I think it prudent to be silent. Gall in- 


Inches. 
vented when very young, and perfected 
of manhood, his System of Craniology; and 


From the occipital spine to the ear .. 73 | his ideality, causality, , self= 


-. esteem, comparison, firmness, form, and size, 
fom fie tothe lower part of in- him tn 
From the ear to firmness............ 63 and demonstrations. 
destructiveness to destructiveness 6 Gall had acquired considerable wealth 
rom caution to by his economy and prects, but had 
From ideality to ideality ............ 5g | Spent & good deal of his fortune on his 
phrenological collection, for the advance- 
And this measurement proves the head | ment of his doctrines, and for the welfare 
of Gall to be of great size compared | of humanity ; and his organs of acquisitive- 
with the average size of males between ness, benevolence, and conscientiousness, per- 
25 and 50 years of age. Now I shall point| fectly agree with this propensity. 
out the classification of his organs:—) Gall experienced great difficulty in learn- 
Amativeness, combativeness, self-esteem, de-| ing by heart in his youth, in remem 
structiveness, caution, acquisitiveness, ‘firm. | names, and in guessing time, and his or- 
ness, conscientiousness, veneration, construc-|gans of language, individuality, and time, 
tiveness, ideality, gayety, causality, eventuality, | correspond with this fact. 
fomparativeness, form, and size, are largely| Gall, while he was lecturing, had a great 
dev facility of instructing his auditors, was 


eloped. 
Adhesiveness, inhabitiveness, secretiveness,| never at loss in his demonstrations, and 
marvellousness, hope, philoprogenitiveness, ap-| had always a kind smile on his lips; and 


probativeness, benevolence, meludy, time, order, 
number, and language, moderate. Locality, 
individuality, and the other organs, rather 


ideality, causality, order, even- 
tuality, and gayety, concur with this 
of his character.” 


The craniological and philosophical 


refer 


3 


works of Gall are beautifully arranged, 
and methodically clear and easy; and in 
doing this he was assisted by constructive- 
ness, order, eventuality, causality, and com- 


parison, 

Gall could ~— a secret well, and sel- 
dom exposed himself by speaking too 
openly his mind; and his organs of secre- 
tiveness and caution agree with his conduct. 

Whenever Gall was attacked by his 
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who, under the cloak of religion and 
friendship, poisoned two of his best 
friends and benefactors, and who was 
consequently executed at Paris, althou 

he would not confess his crime. W. 

Gall had examined the head of this gen- 
tleman four vears before, and having said 
that he had very bad inclinations, and that 


if he did not combat against his acquisi- 
tiveness, destructiveness, secretiveness, and ama= 


enemies, and was abused with regard to tiveness, he would not only dishonour him- 
his system, he was accustomed to say—' self, but probably suffer for it, Gall was 
“Well, let them speak; Iam certain of my much ridiculed for this opinion; for at 
accuracy, and do not care for their abuses ;” that epoch, Castaign was thought one of 
and his organs of self-esteem, approbative- the most moral and religious men in Paris. 
ness, and conscientiousness, answer for his | But Gall’s prophecy proved to be true, and 
conduct. | Castaign’s admirers all became phrenolo- 
1 must, however, here remark, that in | gists. 
1825 Gall told me that within the /ast| I have now done, and have only to 
fifteen years, through great application and apologize for not having probably well 
continued efforts, he had uced a sensi- fulfilled my duties, and I earnestly crave 
ble alteration on his cranium, and that it your pardon if I have disappointed you in 
consisted in the increase of the organs of your expectation. I sincerely wish that 
language, locality, individuality, secretive- Gall’s life, character, and phrenological 
ness, approbativeness, adhesiveness, and caution, organisation, had been exposed to you by 
and in the decrease of amativeness, comba- , a better-informed historiographer, and b 
tiveness, self-esteem, benevolence, and venera- a more learned and skilful phrenologist. 
tion, I must also add, that at that epoch But it has been to me, and Iam 
‘Dr. Gall was learning the English lan- glad to announce to you, that one of the 
guage, and made some progress in it, al- best pupils and admirers of Gall, Dr. Fos- 
though he was sixty-two years of age; and _sati of Paris, will shortly publish the life 
this alteration accounts for the acquies-'of his master and friend, and then you 
cence and approval of Gall with regard to wil! better know how great, how virtuous, 
the innovations and partial discoveries of and what an extraordinary genius, was the 
his former pupil Dr. Spurzheim. |founder of craniology. As I had written 
During his residence at Vienna, while under the bust of Spurzheim a few Latin 
travelling through Germany, andin France, verses, I have done the same under that 
Gall rendered himself very renowned for | of his master, and here I transcribe them, 
the exactitude and accuracy of his opi-| such as they are, for your perusal. 
nions respecting the faculties and morals | 
of the individuals whose craniums he ob- et ph fonte 
served. "OF this ability of Gall I have hind) Iie novi, docu 
many Convincing proofs. I will suum factis p probav:t. 
here relate two cases which may prove Fios, et Amor Sophia, Salve, Gall Optime, Salve! 
interesting. In 1810, one of the first Naturw interpres merito celebraberis orbe, 
mathematicians of Italy had been called Ponec mens, ratio, virtus, vitiumque manebunt. 
to Paris by Napoleon; it was Signor Ar- | 
mellini, who, under the most ignoble coun- | 
tenance, ed a noble heart and a’ STRUCTURE OF THE PLACENTA, 
great genins. This gentleman was dressed 
asa postilion, and arrived at full gallop, 
and very dirty, at the house where Gail 


A paper under the above title has just 


resided, and in which lived also a foreign 
secretary of legation. Gall was convers- 
ng at that time with the secretary, and 
this latter gentleman, after having pe- 
rused the supposed despatches, 

the Doctor to feel the cranium of the 
postilion, and to give him his opinion 


with regard to his morals and faculties. 


Gall observed his organization, and said 


that he might now be a postilion, but that | 
he had certainly been a mathematician, or | 
would have been one. Many among you 


‘been printed by Longman and Co. for 
Messrs. Mayo and Stanley. We give it 
circulation in the profession. It is “an 
account of an examination of the Hun- 
| terian preparations relating to this subject 
in the museum of the Royal College of 
Surgeons in London.” The labour which 
the “ examiners” must have undergone, 
and the dust which their coats must have 
‘acquired on this occasion, are such as de 


must have heard of a doctor, | mand from us the warmest commenda- 
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tions of their zeal for science. The mu- the. 
seum of the College of Surgeons, is, if| 'to it, 1s mar 0. 3535. 
Mr. Earle be to be believed, a perfect hole The specimen is a triangular portion 


of filth, in which none but absolute en- pmo a — 


thusiasts in physiology can be suspected which is formed by the margin of the pla- 
of burrowing. Mr. Earle gave the fol-|centa, the other two being cut surfaces, 
lowing testimony on the subject on the the depth of which at the angle at which 
11th of April last, the day on which he | ‘ney meet is an inch and a half. It con- 
dissipated the crowds which were attend- | *#8ts of one entire lobe, and of portions of 
j he | of Sir Charles Bell three other lobes of the placenta. Three 
ing tne lectures . es Dell On| kinds of wax injection—one yellow, a 
Comparative Anatomy, at that institution, | red, a third black—have been 
by beginning a course of lectures himself. thrown into it. The yellow wax, which 
The lecturer on commencing his address | appears to have been injected last, and 


most benc occa- | ™ore sparingly than the others, is seen to 
be in the umbilical arteries. The sources 


sion said, “ that he had spent the fore- | °° } place of the black and of the red in- 
“ noon of that day in the museum, for the | jection, with the latter of which the por- 
“ purpose of procuring some specimens tion of placenta under consideration is 


“of morbid structure in the kidneys, on 
“ which he had intended to dilate; but he 
“ regretted to be obliged to say, that after 
“labouring for many hours he was en- 
“ tirely unsuccessful in his object. He did 
“ not mean to insinuate that the prepara- 
“ tions in question were altogether want- 
“ ing in the museum, for he was convinced | 
“ that that was not the case ; but it would 
“require a fortnight of assiduous labour | 
“ to discover where they lay. There was 
“ no book to refer to as an index to the 
“ specimens, nor a single letter, mark, or 
“intimation of any kind, on the bottles 
“in which they were contained. I will) 
“ leave you tojudge,” added he, “ how ar- | 
“ duous must be the undertaking of him | 
“ who strives to procure what is necessary | 
“towards illustrating lectures in this 
“ place, from amongst the thousands of | 
* preparations whiciu are contained in the | 
“museum. Even those few which I have 
“ been so fortunate as to obtain, evinced _no 
“care in their preservation, for when I 
“found them they were literally covered 
“ with dust and cobwebs, the freeing them 
“from which occupied me a very long 
“ time.” The record of this confession will 
enable our readers to estimate at their 
proper standard the labours of Messrs. 
Mayo and Stanley in the collegiate dust- 
bin. The paper is as follows :— 


“ Examination of the Hunterian Preparations 
of the Placenta at the College of Surgeons. 


“The preparation in the Hunterian mu- 
seum which throws the most light upon 
the structure of the placenta, and upon 


most coloured, will be pointed out after- 
wards. 

“ The substance of the placenta is seen 
to be covered by two layers of decidua, 
one disposed on its uterine, the other over 
its foetal, surface: these two layers of de- 
cidua meet of course at the circumference 
of the placenta. Upon one of the cut sur- 
faces of the placenta, productions of the 
decidua are seen extending through the 
placenta from the fetal to the uterine 
layer of the decidua, which they unite. 

“Upon the uterine surface of the ute- 
rine layer of the decidua are seen orifices 
of different sizes, some containing red wax, 
others black wax. Some of these orifices 
are upon the surface of the lobes, others 
at the interlobular spaces. The orifices 
containing red wax open indiscriminately 
in either situation. The orifices contain- 
ing black wax open principally at the in- 
terlobular spaces. It may be presumed 
that the orifices containing black wax 
were continuous with and injected from 
the uterine veins, and that those which 
contained red wax were continuous with 
and injected from the uierine arteries, 
upon the following grounds :— 

“ The orifices containing black wax are 
larger, and lead into larger channels, than 
those which contain red wax. Some of 
those which contain red wax lead into 
channels which have the singular tortuous 
character described by Mr. Hunter, and 
by others, as characterizing the termina- 
tion of the uterine arteries, And there is 
a preparation of part of a uterus, in the 
same series in the gallery, which there 
can be little doubt is that from which the 
specimen under consideration was sepa- 
rated, and in which the arteries are in- 
jected with red, the veins with black wax. 

“The orifices upon the uterine surface 
of the uterine layer of the decidua, lead into 
flattened tubes of greater or less length, 


i 


ge 
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which tubes appear to be regular chan- 
nels, with smooth internal surfaces, formed 
in the substance of the productions of the 
decidua. Of these tubes, those which con- 
tain red wax are called, in the following 
description, decidual arteries; those which 
contain black wax, decidual veins, 


“ One large decidual vein runs along 
the placental margin of one lobe. Another, 
of smaller size, passes, nearly vertically, in 
an interlobular fissure from the uterine to 
the feetal surface of the placenta. The 
former terminates opposite to an inter- 
lobular space at the edge of the placenta 
in two small decidual veins: one of these 
smaller veius opens into the extremity of 
the vertical interlobular vein, just de-| 
scribed; the other extends along the feetal 
surface of the placenta. A third decidual | 
vein, smaller than either of the preceding, 
dips into a different interlobular space, 
and after a course of a quarter of an inch, 
divides into two smaller veins. 


“ Of the decidual arteries, those which 
open upon the lobules of the placenta 
make a sudden turn below the uterine 
layer of the decidua, and terminate there, 
forming the short curling arteries of Hun- 
ter. The interlobular decidual arteries 
descend nearly vertically towards the 
feetal surface of the placenta. One is 
seen to reach that surface, accompanying 
an interlobular decidual vein, described 
above. Another, larger than the pre-| 
ceding, for the length of half an 
inch only into an interlobular space. 


“ This preparation, therefore, distinctly 
establishes that there exist, formed in the 
decidua, and terminating on or extending 
into or through the substance of the pla- 
centa, regular channels, one class of which 
is continuous with and receives blood from 
the uterine arteries, while the other is 
continuous with and returns blood to the 
uterine veins. 


“The manner in which the decidual 
vessels terminate, is best seen in those 
decidual arteries and veins which enter 
the substance of the placenta, but do not 
extend to its foetal surface. Each of the 
vessels of this class that was examined, 
divides into two branches. These branches, 
after a short straight course, terminate ab- 
ruptly. At their abrupt terminations, the 
tissue of which they are composed appears 
at more than one point to be porous. The 
smooth lining of the decidual trunks does 
not appear entirely divested of the same 
character This appearance in the deci- 
dual trunks is most distinctly seen in a 
large interlobular decidual vein. Imme- 
diately without and around the tissue in 
which the vascular channels are formed, 


No, 512, 


is the i and seemingly cellular de- 
cidual tissue of the placenta. 

“ The [preparation No. 3535 would, in- 
deed, leave it in doubt whether the red 
injection, with which it is coloured, is con- 
tained in cells, or in a series of minute de- 


‘cidual tubes, comparable to capillaries. 


But there are four other preparations in 
the Hunterian museum, seemingly taken 
from the same subject with that described, 
and in which the portions of uterus and 
placenta are not separated. Three of 
these, Nos. 3539, 3533, and 3538, and es- 
pecially the first, certainly display a series 
of cells filled with black injection from 
the uterine veins. In one of these, nume- 
rous openings into cells from the side of a 
marginal decidual vein, are distinctly to 
be seen. 

“There are other preparations which, 
taken singly, are less illustrative ; but the 
whole beautiful series appears to us to es- 
tablish in the clearest manner the cor- 
rectness of the views which Hunter en- 
tertained of the relation of the maternal 
to the fetal circulation in the human pla- 
centa. 

“ Epwarp STANLEY. 
Herpert Mayo. 
“ June 10, 1833.” 


LONDON PHRENOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


Dr. Exiiorson, President. 


Our notices of this Society have got 
largely into arrear, though, as one of the 
most interesting scientific societies in the 
metropolis, we have regularly taken and 
preserved notes of its papers and proceed- 
ings. A moment's relapse from the in- 
sertion of reports from other societies now 
occurs, all the medical institutions in 
London having closed for the season, ex- 
cepting the Phrenological, and we shall 
accordingly forthwith find room for the 
documents which have accumulated since 
we last published any account of the la- 
bours of this central body of English phre- 
nologists. As the record of their pro- 
ceedings partakes less of the character of 
news than that of the other societies whose 
doings are usually communicated to the 
profession in this journal, we have been 
less uneasy under the delay, while their 
equal permanency of interest now secures 
from us a diligent review of the past. We 
may add, as a gratifying fact to those nu- 
merous disciples of Gall, who both at 
home and on the continent watch with 
eagerness the progress of the great truths 
of the science, that the Phrenological So- 
ciety of London is proceeding securely and 
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steadily in its course of influence and 
usefulness. It numbers nearly as large a 
body of steady friends and thinking men 

its members, as any medical in- 
stitution that holds similar iodi 
meetings in this country. 


Jan, 21st, 1833. Mr. Muller, surgeon, 
and Mr. Townsend, were this evening 
elected ordinary members, after which a 
paper was read (as an introduction to a 
series) on the 


SOCIAL PROPENSITIES OF MAN, 


by Mr. G. M. Burke. The object of the 
paper, more fully explained, was to ex- 
amine “ what original propensities would 
be necessary to lead mankind to the 
adoption of an extensive system of society, 
and to point out on what organs those 
propensities are dependent.” He stated 
that, in order to succeed in his undertak- 
ing, he proposed adhering strictly to two 
fundamental laws of the science; the 
first, that every organ of the mind per- 
forms but exe function; and the second, 
that organs whose tunctions are analogous, 
and whose energies are destined to act 
together, are situated near each other. In 
attempting to make discoveries, the writer 
very properly urged, that by keeping 
these laws in view, observation would be 
greatly facilitated. In fact, it was by re- 
membering where Gall had detected the 
knowing faculties, that Spurzheim, when 
searching for these two faculties of time and 
order,—faculties allowed, but whose organs 
had not been discovered by Gall,—and 
when searching for organs of size and 
weight, discovered, as many phrenolo- 
gists think, their situation. Remember- 
ing where Gall had placed the sentiments, 
he looked in the coronal surface for the 
organs of conscientiousness and hope, and is 
thought by some to have discovered them. 
Mr. Burke imagined, that with the dis- 
coveries already made, and remembering 
these two laws, “a philosopher had very 
little more to do than to retire into his 
study, give himself up to meditation, and 
from the treasure he has at his disposal, 
endeavour to improve it.” 

We hardly need say, that this assertion 
startled many present, who, recollecting 
that phrenology is founded on facts or 
observation only, feared that a merely 
meditating phrenologist would soon fall 
into error and sheer assumption, unless 
he incessantly looked around at nature to 
ascertain the truth of what he thought. 
Mr. Burke, however, disclaimed all inten- 
tion to neglect observation in the least, 
and assured the Society, that he intended 
merely to observe scientifically, and that 


his results had exceeded his most san- 
guine expectations. 

| Feb, 4th. An admirable paper on the 
Orcanization Cuaracter or Dr. 
by the Mareuis Moscatt, which 
| will be found at page 399 of the present 
Number of Tur Lancet, was read this 
evening, and received with the warmest 
applauses. Its length induces us to place 
it in another part of our Journal, and con- 
tinue the narrative of the proceedings in 
the Society with less interruption than 
it would cause by occupying a space in 
the present report. 


Feb, 18th. Dr. Billing, Fellow of the Col- 
lege of Physicians, and physician to the 
London Hospital, and Mr. Burke, were 
this evening elected ordinary members of 
the Society. 


SOCIAL PROPENSITIES OF MAN. 
(Continued.) 


Mr. Burke's first essay on this subject 
was then read. He commenced with some 
observations on the necessity which existed 
that man, with a mind constituted as it is, 
should be a social animal, for that nature 
had bestowed upon him faculties which 
raised him immeasurably above every 
other creature, 2rd said that it was in 
society alone that all the resources of 
this wonderful mind could be called 
forth. He then examined the functions 
of the two first social organs, viz. amativeness 
and philoprogenitiveness, With regard to 
the latter he objected to the term, and said 
he should prefer “ philoprogeny,” though 
he did not consider even that term suffi- 
ciently general, as it still embraced a com- 
plex feeling, that of love for the being as 
a child, and love for it also as his owu 
child, which he denied to be the function 
of the organ; for he considered that it 
could only give the love of that combina- 
tion of elements which constitute youth. 
In support of this view of the peculiar 
function of the organ, he produced several 
illustrations. He further considered that 
this feeling for youth was not confined to 
the animal feeling only, but that even the 
vegetable kingdom continually presented 
us with a species of the combination of 
the elements, though they were imperfect 
ones, that brought to a certain degree the 
function of philoprogenitiveness into action. 
At the same time he stated, that he did 
not believe this feeling to be very power- 
ful. After detailing his views on this part 
of the subject, he concluded by observing, 
that he did not consider that it was this 
organ alone which gave us the feeling of 
spring and youth of plants, but that it 
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enabled us to receive Pleasure from many | mation of criminals,—an end to which 
circumstances that would otherwise pass every phrenologist, as a philanthropist, 
unnoticed. With regard to amativeness, he | must desire to see the science approach,— 
thought that the activity of the faculty/and which, if accomplished, would add 
never occurred of itself, but always re- another laurel to the accumulated wreath 
quired the perception of an external which the French Government had for 
object. |years been earning by its remarkable pa- 
These views were strongly opposed by | tronage of science. The following were 
many present, who contended, that philo- the questions, and the answers appe 
progenitiveness had not such an exten-| to them :— 
sive nature, but was confined to the love Question. How many phrenological so- 
for young animals—at least of some spe- cieties, or societies occupying themselves 
cies, or such as the animal supposed to with phrenological subjects, are there in 
be of its own species. With regard to the England, Ireland, and Scotland ?—Answer. 


former, the occurrence of the feeling in 

blind idiots, was considered to prove that 

the feeling might be experienced without 

any idea of an external object to be loved. 
The discussion was then adjourned. 


March 4th. The adjourned debate on 
= Burke's paper was this evening con- 
cluded. 


March 18th. Mr. Duffin, barrister, of 
Lincoln's Inn, was elected an ordinary 
member. 


STATE OF PHRENOLOGY IN 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


Dr. J.W. Crane then read a series of 
questions addressed by the French minister 
of commerce to the French consul in Eng- 
land, respecting the progress of phreno- 
logy in Great Britain. 

It appeared from the statements of Dr. 
Crane, that the French consul not having 
it in his power to arrive readily at a 
solution of the questions, and knowing 
that Dr. Crane was a member of this so- 
ciety, placed them in the doctor’s hands, 
for his assistance. They were accordingly 
laid before the Council, at a meeting of 
which it was proposed by Mr. Wheat- 
stone, and seconded, that the correspond- 
ents of the Society should be written to 
for information. The results were not suf- 
ficiently ample, and Dr. Crane, therefore, 
aided by Mr. New, appended answers to 
most of the questions, which he proposed 
to the members generally, for their adai- 
tions, suggestions, and corrections. The 
replies he trusted would afford the French 
Government opportunity of seeing (if they 
had ever before made inquiries into the 
state of phrenology in this country) that 
the science had considerably progressed 
of late in public opinion in Great Britain, 
and had every chance of becoming better 
appreciated. The French Government 
had, probably, in view, an object which 
ought to be alluded to, namely, that of col- 
lecting mat for a great practical ap- 
plication We principles of phrqnology 
to the education of youth and the refor- 


In England about twenty-three. One of 
which is in London; and one in each of 
|the following places:—Hull, Bath, Ply- 
| mouth, Manchester, Birmingham, Bristol, 
| Liverpool, Wakefield, Derby, &c. &c. In 
| Scotland there is, one in Edin one 
| in Glasgow, and one at the Mechanics’ In- 
| stitution of that place, and one in Dundee, 

In Ireland, there is one in Dublin and one 
| in Belfast. 
| [The repliers might also have added, that 
'some of the medical societies of London 
| occasionally occupy their evenings with 
| discussions on phrenology, which always 

finds many, if not a majority, of advocates; 

and that there are very few philosophical 
| sovieties in England in which the science is 
not, amongst other topics, at times very 
largely discussed. This is particularly the 

case, for instance, at Portsmouth and 
Chichester.— Rep. L.} 

Ques. How many members are attached 
to the principal societies? (No answer.) 

Ques. Are there among them any per- 
sons distinguished for their rank or 
scientific acquirements ?— dns. In the 
London Society I may select Drs. Elliot- 
son and Billing, and Mr. Wheatstone.— 
In Plymouth, Dr. Butter, F.R.S.—In Man- 
chester, Dr. Holland. —In Dublin, Mr. 
Carmichael and the Hon. Mr. Halliburton. 
—lIn Edinburgh, Mr. and Dr. Combe, and 
Sir J. Mackenzie.—In Glasgow, all the 
Professors but one. 

Ques. What phrenological collections 
are there inthe ) nes kingdoms, and what 
is the number of skulls or casts in the prin- 
cipal museums?—Ans. In the London 
Society there are from 300 to 400. In the 
late Dr. Spurzheim’s from 800 to 900. 
In Mr. Deville’s 2200, and 5000 birds and 
brute animals. In Mr. Holm’s from 300 
to 400. In Messrs. Childs’ of Bungay 
about 300 casts. Mr. Stark of Norwich 
has also a collection; and a collection is 
forming at Haslar and Chatham by sanc- 
tion of Government. 

Ques. Are any biographical notices or 
remarks appended to the collections ?— 
Ans. There are, I believe, none which are 


|at the command of the public. 
2E2 
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Ques. How many of the collections be- don Institution, and Grainger’s Theatre of 
long to Government ?—Ans. None, unless Anatomy and Medicine, and the professor 
those at Haslar and Chatham may be so of the principles and practice of physic at 
described. the London University teaches the treat- 

Ques. Ifthe Government has none, what ment of insanity on phrenological prin- 
are the supposed causes of that ?—Ans. The ciples. 

Government, as a general rule, patronizes, Ques. What progress is phrenology mak- 
no societies for the promotion of know- ing amongst individuals in England?— 
ledge, nor any sciences, except perhaps Aus. It is daily becoming more cultivated, 
such as have reference to navigation, and better understood. 

er. gr. astronomy. It is by the medical Ques. What remarkable works, and what 
board at Somerset House, that the Haslar periodicals devoted to the science, are pub- 
and Chatham collections are sanctioned. lished in Great Britain ?—Ans. Informa- 

Ques. Does the Government encourage tion on the subject may be obtained from 
the collections generally ?—Ans, It neither | the Edinburgh Phrenological Journal. There 
encourages nor discourages them. are various works of Spurzheim in En- 
» Ques. Is there any phrenology — glish, and of Dr.and Mr. Combe; a work 
at the Mechanics’ Institution of London? on National Character, by Mr. Chenevix, 
(The “ Royal Institution” is written in which is based on phrenology, and pos- 
the original, but from what follows it is sesses a very high character; with some 
clear that the Mechanics’ Institution is | others of less note. There is also a cheap 
meant.)—Ans. There is such a class at the weekly publication in London called The 
Mechanics’ Institution ; none at the Royal | Phrenologist.* 

Institution. The members at the former, Ques. State with great care and preci- 
are allowed a room for the meetings and sion whether the men of science who are 
museum, by the governors. They meet phrenologists, have applied phrenology to 
weekly for mutual instruction and the thedisciplineof any prison, penitentiary, or 
reading of papers; they pay a small sum junior school, and if the founders are satis- 
for entrance, and have a cast of the head fied with the results?—Ans. In the two 
taken on admission. former nothing has been done by any per- 

Ques. What are the details of the orga-|son. Education has been privately con- 
nization of the Mechanics’ Institution? | ducted on its principles by individuals in 
a reply need not be given here. — | some instances. Schools based thereon 

L.) /have been established at Aberdeen by Sir 

— May it be inferred, from the es- |G. Mackenzie ; at Enfield by Mr. And 
tablishment of a class of phrenology there, deau, and at Ongar by Mr. Stokes. The 
that instruction in that science now forms founders are satisfied with the results, and 
a part of public instruction in England?— the pupils at those schools have increased 
Ans. Not fairly, though I believe that in| in numbers. 
time it must become one of the courses} The document thus supplied with an- 
delivered i in the universities. swers, having received the approbation of 

Ques. When was the class established? , the Society, was afterwards forwarded to 
~<a, In July 1831. jits destination. 

i correspond? To a chair in a ; 2! 
coilege of France, or to a chair in ME li tome Cullen was elected an 
Faculty of Medicine ?—Ans. It is analogous 

ues. Have classes  Mecha- proceeded 
nics’ Institution ~ concours (examina- in 
tions, probably) at the ond of the year, and oq the Society by announcing that he had 
what is their nature ?—Ans. Small Prizes discovered sixty-three new organs in the 
are contended for there. .__,__ |head. When the Society considered how 

Ques. Do the students who obtain prizes, many years it had occupied Gall, with in- 
thereby acquire rights of any kind, or are | cessant labour, to make his discoveries, 
they simply gifts of benevolence? And! ang how Dr. Spurzheim, giving himself 
what becomes of the students there in wholly up to phrenology, had scarcely been 
general ?—Ans. Nothing is acquired but | aie to naw a himself of the existence of 
the honour of success. Their subsequent  4)¢a-dozen owe om his instructor Gall 
or thelr par had already established, the members 

establishments of education is phren | “ 
science at ductor was clearly unequal to his task.—Rer, L. 
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‘ho evidently possessed but a moderate! The Prestpenr also read a letter from 
subject, setting Fossati on the state of the Phrenolo- 
self up as such a mighty discoverer. Mr. Zia! Society of Puris; and then laid before 
Burke adduced no casts, skulls, or other the meeting a cast of the head of Samuel 
proofs of any kind in support of his “ dis- | a ved 

xt meeting, and proceed wi essays. , 
last year among the students of the Lon- 
April Burke this evening | don University. The cast was 
hronght no casts or skulls, nor indeed did by that gentleman to the Society, and was 
he bring any written essays, as he had led accompanied by an account of the life of 
the Society to expect, and confessed that | the man 

» had not writte the subject, 1 so it appeare at he had murdered 
+ of , Wife through some doubts of her fidelity, 
the Society, extemporaneously to “ prove” and afterwards committed suicide. The 
his discoveries. The first of his new facul- was part 
ties Ww fectiveness, or the love of perfect- good, and the anim large, 
‘ail The this destructiveness, secretiveness, and self-esteem, 
new faculty he placed between benevolence gr 
and comparison; but he had no casts, or| D€TS Cconside nat | re 
skulls, or drawings, to prove his asser- means 
tions, and the only examples he could ad- acter, and that the man must clearly have 
duce were Fuseli and himself. In Fuseli, |!aboured under a delusion. 
he said, that part of the head was small, | by Mr 

May —! read 


and Fuseli finished nothing. In himself 
(Mr. B.) it was very large, and he loved to Simpson, advocate of Edinburgh, on the 


i i of legislation for the 
perfect everything. Onc member declared, Becessity of a change of legi , 
that in all the representations of Fuseli,/ more efficient protection of society from 


that part was actually large; and the crime. 


Presipent remarked, that as Mr. Burke | 
had not finished the essay he promised to| June 3rd.— Mr. C. T. Wordsworth, barris- 


write, but had come down to the Society ter, Was proposed as an ordinary member. 


at the last meeting with an unfinished edo ya of Mr. Simpson's paper was 
r, and to-night with no paper at all, concluded. 
pa moreover, no proofs prepared, but __-\ paper was then read by the Marquis 
presumed to lay such undigested thoughts Moscati, in reply to some strictures con- 
hefore the Society, it was a sufficient proof 
against Mr. B.'s possessing the organ. The for Jun 
President observed in continuation, that since read to the Society on the character 
he felt it to be his duty to inform Mr. and phrenological development of Dr. 
Burke, that the Society did not expect, Spurzheim. Of this paper we shall speak 
when it consented to hear his papers, that next week. 
it would be thus treated; that any one 
would suppose Mr, B. to be an enemy in} 
disguise, who wished, after the manner of ' 
the Jesuits, to excite contempt and ridi- | THE LANCET. 
cule against the science ; that phrenology 
was founded only on the most rigorous London, Saturday, June 22, 1833, 
observation of facts, and that all crude spe- | 
culation was rejected by true phrenolo- | 
gists. Apothecaries-Act-Amendment Bi 
had been sufficiently patient with Mr, WS read a second time on Tuesday cven- 
Burke, and that he should read no more ing last. It was then committed, and the 
papers at the meetings. ‘clauses of the measure are to be discussed 


May 6th.—T. C. Rumbold, Esq., was in detail on Monday evening next. 
elected an ordinary member. oa There are two parties in the House of 

The Paxsipxnt then said that he } 
received a letter from Boston in America, Commons, beth of them numeraus and 
stating that phrenology had excited great | powerful, which appear to take a deep 
and rational interest in the welfare of the 
ciety veen formed in that an 
that the members were enutbut na, medical profession, and the due cultiva 
communication with the London Society. ,tion of medical science, One of these 
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parties calls for the appointment of =| Under such circumstances, is it extraor- 
committee to inquire into the state of dinary that Lord Me.tsovrne should de- 
medical law generally; the other is ear- clare that there are conflicting interests 
nest in insisting that the present Bill, with | to be considered, and that the subject of 
proper emendations and additions, should medical legislation is beset with difficul- 
be enacted into a law immediately. ties? Disagreeable, however, as is the 
There is a third party, which exists aspect thus presented to view, the picture 
not in the House of Commons, but fre-| is rendered much more uninviting and 
quents the palace. That party demandsthe repulsive, if we add to the already con- 
establishment of a royal medical commis- | flicting interests those of the Fellows of 
sion. Oh! spare us, Intrigue, from the inflic- , the College of Physicians, the Council of 
tion of such a deadly curse! Out of doors, the College of Surgeons, and the Court of 
the measure now before the House of Com- | Examiners of the Worshipful Company of 
mons is hailed with infinite satisfaction Apothecaries. 
by the graduates of all the Scotch univer- What then is to be done? This, we can 
sities, by whom it is esteemed as a Medical | readily conceive, is the question propound- 
Emancipation Bill. It is regarded with ed by the Unper Secretary of Stare, 


equal favour and satisfaction by ail the | 


medical practitioners of the army, by all | 
the medical practitioners serving in the 
navy, by nearly the entire body of stu- 
dents belonging to the schools of England, 
Ircland, and Scotland ; axd—in the expec- 
tation that members of the London Col- 
lege of Sur; *ons, and those of the Dublin 
College, wii be plac d on exactly the 
same footing as those of the Scotch surgi- 
cal colleges,—the great majority of the 
gentlemen holding the diplomas of those 
institutions are favourable to the Bill, and 
hope that it may become the law of the 
land. 

On the other hand, the opponents of 
the measure are to be found in the ranks 
of those apothecaries who do no: happen 
to be possessed of the diplomas of any of 
the medical and surgical Colleges, and in 
the ranks of chemists and druggists, who 


and by not a few of his colleagues in office. 
Our simple reply to the interrogatory is 
this :—“ Be just, and fear not.” When 
subjects of such general interest, and of 
such really paramount importance, are 
under consideration, it is the duty of our 
legislators to be influenced in their con- 
duct by the evidence of men who are so 
circumstanced that they can give disinte- 
rested testimony, and who are not placed 
in such a position that it is all but impos- 
sible that they can furnish evidence which 
is not swayed or tinctured by some selfish 
motive. The Unper Secretary alarms 
us, when he states that he has been con- 
sulting some of the public bodies. This 
is not the way to legislate soundly. This 
is not the mode that will relieve us from 
the iron grasp of sordid incorporated mo- 
nopolists. Did the hon. gentleman, who 
was a stanch advocate of the Reform 
Bill, an instrument whose keenest edge 


think they see in it the death-warrant of | 


the per-centage system. In a few in-' was directed against the last remaining 


stances, the entire body of practitioners pillars of the then lawful corporations 
residing in country towns declare hostility | called ‘‘ rotten boroughs,” did this hon. 
to the Bill. The “ Memorial” in our pre-| gentleman and his colleagues on that 


sent Number, adopted by the physicians occasion commune with the gangs of cor- 
and surgeons of Wakefield, exhibits de- | ruptionists whom it was their object to 
monstrative proof of the accuracy of this, destroy? Was the bill of reform designed 
last statement. to suit the purposes of men who had un- 
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blushingly trafficked in other people’s 
rights? No. The hon. gentleman scout- 
ed, and wisely too, every, the least, assist- 
ance, proffered from such avowedly-inte- 
rested quarters. If one-sided or suspected 
testimony were rejected on that occasion, 
why is not more-than-suspected evidence 
spurned by the Gover t, in consider- 
ing the vitally-important subject of medi- 
cal law? In the “ regulations” and by- 
laws issued by the medical colleges and 
companies, we have not only the opinions 
of those bodies in relation to medical law, 
but the very clauses, the statutes them- 
selves, which these men would construct 
on the narrow-minded views they ever 
have, and do still entertain. Ministers 
may well be puzzled after inclining their 
ears to the Halfords and Brodies of the 
incorporated monopolists; but in admit- 
ting a palpably rational cause for the di- 
lemma, we must contend that the diffi- 
culty is sought for by our legislators, and 
is not forced upon them by uncontrollable 
circumstances. 

It is not a little surprising, that in pro- 
secuting such an inquiry, our past govern- 
ments should all have been consistent in 
discarding the sound principles and just 
evidence dictated by common sense. As 
it is acknowledged that medicine is a pre- 
eminently useful science, reason and self- 
preservation alike insist on protection for 
its cultivators. As health is of value to all 
mankind, and as the existence of pain is a 
serious evil, both to rich and poor, do we 
furnish signs of a comprehensive judg- 
ment by neglecting any of those means 
which are calculated to protect us from 
calamity, and at the same time to shield 


us while in the possession of natura! and | 


artificial enjoyments? Instead of taking 
this simple, and, consequently, rational 
view of the question, we have been erect- 
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trating and mutilating thousands of excel- 
lent men, whose only crime has been, that 
they have advanced too ardently in the 
pursuit of knowledge. 

Is it not time, then, when it is known 
and acknowledged that the science of me- 
dicine is but one science, and that the 
study of it can never be promoted except 
with one great object, that the artificial 
distinctions of title should be erased from 
the statute-book,—and, what is of still 
greater importance, that the man whose 
right to practise medicine is recognised in 
England and Wales, should have the same 
prerogative conceded to him to precisely 
the same extent in Ireland and Scotland ? 
We want, as has been repeatedly stated, 
THREE faculties of medicine,—one for 
each of the three great departments of 
this monarchy,—all three governed by the 
same laws, and all compelled by statutory 
enactment to institute such an examina- 
tion of candidates for medical diplomas, 
as must ensure to the public an adequate sup- 
ply of well-qualified practitioners. 

But as we can scarcely expect the ap- 
proach of such an advent in medical af- 
fairs, we must receive with gratitude every 
change for the better in our truly faulty 
condition. The Apothecaries-Act-Amend- 
ment Bill, as we have already stated, 
must not be regarded as a final measure. 
It contains, however, the seeds of relief, 
and, as such, we are rejoiced to perceive 
that it is supported by a great majority of 
the profession. Many of the opponents 
of the measure are evidcatly labouring 
under a delusion, are impressed with tic 
fundamental error, which utterly neutra- 
lizes every argument they adopt. 


What is the state of the law? 
Now this is the simple point ;— that gen- 


tlemen, holding diplomas, who may pre- 
| scribe with legal impunity, cannot pr-pare 


ing on a basis which was originally smooth | and supply the medicines tha, they pre- 
and distinctly seen, stumbling-blocks which | scribe, without subjecting themselves to a 
have had no other effect than that of pros- | penalty of twenty pounds for every offenec. 
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What is the great, almost the onlv, object 


of this Bill? Why to empower those gen- 
tlemen whom the existing law already 
deems qualified to prescribe, to dispense 
and supply the medicines which they may 
direct for the relief of their patients. This, 
in reality, is the principle of the Bill, al- 
though it is not so stated in the preamble. 
Beyond this the details are only emanci- 
patory from certain clogs which have been 
fabricated by the Company of Apotheca- 
ries, to annoy respectable practitioners. 
If we can but make ourselves under- 
stood here, we shall at once succeed in 
removing the gross delusion which op- 
presses so severely many of the earnest 
opponents of this beneficial measure. It 
is said, indeed, that if this Bill pass, the 
Worshipful Company will lose all con- 
trol over unqualified pretenders. This is 
a falsehood,—a gross, a scandalous false- 
hood. If the Bill had any such object, or 
even any such tendency, it should meet 
not only with our sincere but our vehement 


WHY APOTHECARIES SHOULD OPPOSE THE ACT OF 1815. 


! 


Again, the alarmists complain of the 
higher title enjoyed by the physician. 
Now observe. It is the Act of 1815 which 
comPELs the Scotch diplomatist to practise asa 
physician! It is that Act which forces him 
| into a league with the chemist and drug- 
gist. It is that Act which, by preventing 
the Scotch graduate from supplying the 
| medicine which he supplies from his own 
_ house, places him above the general prac- 
| titioner in rank, and has caused to be in- 
troduced into every little town, and almost 
into every large village, to say nothing of 
cities, a Scotch physician, practising as a 
physician, frequently to the annoyance, 
and often to the injury, of those practi- 
tioners who furnish their patients with 
medicines, —an “undignified part of the 


profession,” which the Act of 1815 will 
not permit the diplomatist, gua physician, 
to exercise. 

Thus it is that the Act of 1815 is the 
great source and protector of the per-cen- 
tage system ; and thus it is that the Scotch 
graduates and members of the Colleges of 


opposition. ' There is not a proposal in it 
to repeal, or even to alter, a single line 
of the penal clauses directed against un- 
qualified practitioners,—those portions cf 
the Act of 1815 being left, both in principle 
and detail, precisely as they now stand. 

“ But, then,” exclaim not a few of the 
alarmists, “ what is to become of us prac- 
“ titioners in England, if the Scotch gra- 
“ duates are to be permitted to practise 
“amongst us as apothecaries?” — these 
same alarmists, be it remembered, being 
already vociferous in protesting against 
the per-centage system carried on between 
physicians and druggists! Now who are 
these Scotch graduates of whom such des- 
perate fears are entertained? Why the 
very physicians who are already practising 
amongst us, and who are denounced as 
the authors and abettors of the stigma- 
tised, and justly stigmatised too, per-cen- 
tage system! Here is matter worthy of 
consideration. 


Surgeons have been compelled to resort to 
it, because, and only because, the law, 
under a penal enactment, has denied them 
the privilege (privilege, indeed!) of sup- 
plying the medicines which they are in 
the habit of prescribing. 

When the Bill before the House is thus 
reduced to principles, and its operation is 
explained, what man in his senses An 
oppose such a measure, seeing, as he 
must, that it only stipulates for the ex- 
ercise of a mechanical duty,—the philoso- 
phical obligation being already conceded 
by numerous Charters and Acts of Par- 
liament ? 


Westminster Hosprrar.—A_ fresh 
struggle between the parties who are in- 
teresting themselves at the Westminster 
Hospital elections has lately occurred, on 
occasion of a vacancy in the office of col- 
lector. The candidates and votes were, 
Mr. G. F. Knox 76 (successful), Mr, Rick- 
man 7], and Mr. Burningham 12. 
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of the ‘the halls and colleges of medicine, surgery, 
ysician. MEMORIAL FROM WAKEFIELD | pharmesy, United Kingdom. 
; , |They wo eartily concur in any mea- 
which wher) sure which with this provision was in- 
tise asa APOTHECARIES ACT OF 1815. _| tended to throw open the rights and privi- 
enjoyed solely by the Society of 
ecaries to the members and licen- 
1 drug- To the Editor of Tue Lancer. eiates of all such legally-constituted col- 
venting Sia,—I am desired to transmit to you Jeges and halls, along with further pro- 
— the accompanying copy of a memorial | tective enactments, if the Legislature 
8 which was unanimously agreed to at 2 should deem them advisable. But they 
is own numerous meeting of the medical prac- entreat the members of your Honourable 
| prace of am, Sir, your House, before they pass so important a 
“we mos tent humble servant, measure as that they have alluded to, to 
Bens. Waker, Surg. inquire strictly whether the qualifications 
almost Wakefield, June 15, 1833. of many of those individuals whom that 
i Act would admit as general practitioners 
To the Honourable House of Commons ef England, are to 
ng asa the United hingdom in Parliament assem-| the standard required by the Apothecaries 
vance, bled. Company of London. 
practi- The Memorial of the undersigned medi- 6. It appears to your Memorialists that 
cal practitioners residing in Wakerie ip, the standard of professional qualification 
s with humbly showeth,— _is not so high in certain of the colleges of 
of the 1. That your Memorialists view with|surgery and pharmacy in Scotland as in 
5 will apprehension a Bill at present before your | tose of London. That the period of 
Honourable House, entitled “ An Act to/initiation required is not so extended, 
‘sician, amend an Act for regulating the Practice | nor the examination of the candidates so 
of Apothecarics in England and Wales,” strict. They respectfully submit that these 
. which was passed in the year 1815, and/ facts are acknowledged by most if not all 
is the beg to state to your Honourable House | of those students who have frequented the 
r-cen- the following objections to it. schools of both Edinburgh, Glasgow, and 
Scotch 2. That whereas the Company of Apo-| London; and they are borne out in their 
' thecaries is the only jurisdiction in the | assertion, by the testimony of an observa- 
“ges of medical profession which can exercise an/tion in the replies of the Edinburgh Col- 
sort to authority for the protection of its mem-'lege of Surgeons to the Memorial of the 
bers and licentiates throughout the whole | Apothecaries Company. In their reply to 
e law, of England and Wales—an authority which | paragraph 9, it is stated that the Edin- 
| them is especially necessary for the prevention | burgh Examiners are compelled to reject 
Pa of quackery, and the guardianship of the|on an average one candidate in four and 
p public health : a half, while the Apothecaries Company 
are in 3. And whereas the Society of Apothe-|reject but one in seven candidates; if 
caries have made great and laudable ex-|along with this it is noticed that the ex- 
ertions since the passing of the Act of|amination of the Edinburgh College lasts 
s thus 1815, to improve the general character of in general from an hour to an hour and a 
ton ik the profession, by demanding extensive half, and is equivalent to the professional 
{ila qualifications from the candidates for their; rank it confers to the two ordeals of the 
license ; and have also kept pace with the London College of Surgeons and Apothe- 
as he gradual advancement of professional know- caries Hall, the examinations of which 


he CX- ledge, by increasing the severity of their! conjointly average from two hours and a 
‘ examinations, so that none but such as are half to three hours, it must be concluded 
iloso- well qualified to act as general practition- that the quantum of information evinced 
ers can be admitted licentiates of the So- by the former, is considerably less, in the 
ciety: Therefore, majority of instances, than in the latter 
4. Your Memorialists entreat that such case; granting that the examinations at 
a protection and guarantee, both to the both places are equally severe, in propor- 
public and the profession, may not be in- tion to the time they occupy. Your Me- 
terfered with, or altered, without substi- morialists would, therefore, humbly pro- 
tuting at least an equally efficient one in test against the admission of any indivi- 
its place. _duals to the privileges of licentiates of the 
5. Your Memorialists do not desire to Apothecaries Company, who have not had 
advocate a monopoly in any medical cor- an education as extensive, and undergone 
poration, but they would pray that one ordeals of examination as scrutinizing, as 
standard should be adopted as the mini- those at the College of Surgeons, and the 
mum of attainment in a candidate for the Apothecaries Hall of London. 
same degree of professional rank in all, 7. Your Memorialists would also urge 
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on your Honourable House the propriety 
of enacting a considerable period of ap- 
prenticeship or attendance upon a dispen- 
sary in the qualifications proposed for phy- 
of the Bill now before Parliament to be 
months.” They are satisfied 

is that an apprenticeship 
of a certain extent is useful and essential 
to the general education of a medical stu- 
dent, and would earnestly intreat your 
Honourable House rather to raise the 
standard of ability required in all grades 
of the profession, than to release the 
ped branches of it from any of the 
ualifications necessary in the lower. By 
thus establishing an equable and just gra- 
dation of medical rank, and adapting the 
extent of information demande:’, and the 
severity of the examinations in each suc- 
cessive d ment, to the improved state 
of scientific knowledge, and the widely- 
extended opportunities for the student to 
cultivate professional acquirements, your 
Memorialists feel confident that your Ho- 
nourable House will most surely promote 


the Les agg J and interest of the medi- 


cal ession, and the safety and welfare 
of all classes of society. And, as in duty 
bound, they will ever pray, &c. 

(Signed by) 
C. Crowther, M.D. 
W. Thomas, M.D. 
T. G. Wright, M.D. 
B. Walker, Surg. 
S. Marshall, do. 
J. Bennett, do. 
W. Starkey, do. 
C. W. Wood, do. 
H. Dunn, do. 
T. Ross, do. 


E. Walker, Surg. 
G. Holdsworth, do. 
S. Statter, do. 

W. Statter, do. 

W. R. Milner, do. 
W. Holdsworth, do. 
J. Horsfall, do. 


QUESTIONS PUT TO IHE MEDICAL PRAC- 
TITIONERS OF NOTTINGHAM BY THE 


FACTORY COMMISSION. 


To the Editor of Tux Lancer. 


Stx,—I enclose you the following cor- 
respondence, which you will oblige me by 
publishing in Taz Lancer. The perusal 
will show you that I did not think it just 
to call on the medical practitioners of the 
country to give information to paid com- 
missioners without adequate remunera- 
tion. I am anxious your Lancer should 
be the means of showing to distant prac- 
titioners what I have tried to do in behalf 
of our profession on this occasion. Ihave 
the honour to remain, Sir, your obedient 
servant, 

Joun Cattnror WILLIAMS. 


Nottingham, June ] 1th, 1833. 


FACTORY COMMISION QUESTIONS, 


“ To the Right Honourable the Secretary of 
State jor the Home Department. 

“ My Lord,—I yesterday received (I be- 
lieve in common with every member of 
my profession in Nottingham) several post 
folio sheets of paper, which contained one 
hundred and four questions with the fol- 
lowing order printed on the outside :— 
* You are desired to return this by the 
10th of June at the latest.’ I have care- 
fully perused those questions, and it is 
my ion that they cannot be answered 
with sound judgment, founded on facts, 
notes, and observations, without the devo- 
tion of some hours daily for some time. 
Knowing that the commissioners are to be 
remunerated by payment from the public 
purse, I ask of you, my Lord, whether the 
medical practitioners resident in populous 
towns and districts, and from whose talent 
and industry the very marrow of the in- 
formation is to be obtained, are to be re- 
munerated also for the time and labour 
they are asked (by the paid medical com- 
missioners) to devote for the supply of in- 
formation to those commissioners. 

“ | put this question on public grounds, 
and shall take the earliest opportunity of 
acquainting my professional brethren with 
the contents of this letter, and your Lord- 
ship’s answer. 1 have the honour to re- 
main, my Lord, your obedient servant, 

“ Jonn Catrurop M.D. 


“ Nottingham, June 4th, 1833.” 


“To John Calthrop Williams, Esq., M.D., 
Nottingham. 

“ Sir,—I am directed by Viscount Mel- 
bourne to acknowledge the receipt of your 
letter of the 4th inst., and to inform 
that his Lordship will transmit it to the 
factory commissioners, and desire them 
to communicate with you upon the sub- 


ject to which it relates. I am, Sir, your 


obedient servant, 
“ Joun 


“ To J. C. Williams, Esq., M.D. 


“ Sir,—With regard to your communi- 
cation of the 4th inst. to Lord Melbourne, 
whic has been transmitted from the Home 
Office to the Central Board of this com- 
mission, I am directed to say that it can- 
not have been intended by Dr. Loudon to 
desire any degree of aid from professional 
men inconsistent with their private prac- 
tice or avocations, and that son»: misa) 
prehension must have arisen on the su 
ject. 1! am further directed to say, that 
although in certain cases the Board have 
felt themselves authorized to offer remu- 
neration for valuable services, it is impos- 
sible to enter into any general engage- 


ment with regard to future services, which 
they have no means of estimating. I have 
the honour to be, Sir, your very obedient 


servant, 
“ Joun Witson, Sec. 


“ Factory Commission, June 7, 1833.” 


“ To John Wilson, Esq., Sec. to the C, B. 


Factory Comission. 


“ Sir,— I have to acknowledge the honour 
of a letter from you, as secretary to the 
Central Board of the Factory Commission. 
I did not in my letter, directly or indi- 
rectly, impute to Dr. Loudon,* or to the 
medical factory commissioners, the “ de- 
sire for any degree of aid from professional | 
men inconsistent with their private prac- | 
tice and avocations,” and I regret such a} 
“ misapprehension” on the part of the | 
Central Board on that point. I asked, in| 
allusion to the one hundred and four ques- | 
tions sent to me and others of my pro- 
fession, whether the medical practitioners | 
were to be remunerated also for the exer- | 
cise of their talent and industry in sup- 

lying information to commissioners paid 
* the public. My inquiry was made on 
public grounds, and referable only to those 
hundred and four queries, and as I consider 
your letter to be an unsatisfactory answer 
to a specific question, and, as it appears 
by that letter, that the Central Board 
“have no means of estimating” the 
“value of future services,” in collecting 
and arranging information necessary to 
answer those hundred and four questions, 
so, for these reasons, I decline occupying 
my time with them, and return the post- 
folio sheets sent to me. I shall now com- 
municate this correspondence to my medi- 
cal brethren, and have the honour to re- 
main, Sir, your most obedient servant, 

“ Catrurop WILLIAMS. 


“ Nottingham, June 9th, 1833.” 


WESTMINSTER HOSPITAL. 
REPLY TO THE ARTICLE PAGE 382. 


To the Editor of Tur Lancet. 


Sir,—An article, I presume from an old 
correspondent, inserted in your last No., 
headed “ Westminster Hospital—the Cabal— 
Medical Maneuvring,” contains some ob- 
servations to which I shall feel obliged by 
your allowing m° *o reply. The article is 
objectionable on more than one score. 
Such expressionsas “cabal,” “manwuvring,” 


* The remark in the letter of Mr. Wilson seems 
to y that the questions were drawn up by, an 


Loudon. — 
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“ creature,” “ tool,” “ pernicious misrepre- 
sentations,” “ job,” “ delinquency perpetra- 
ted,” applied to persons whose names are 
given at full length, are hardly fair in 
a communication without name or address. 
Nor is the writer’s partiality to nick- 
names in better taste. There appears to 
me, for example, to be about as much wit 
in prefixing mock titles to the names of 
gentlemen who require no academical 
diploma to make them respectable, as 
there is of delicacy in anonymous self- 
commendation. (Lancet, No. 511, p. 383, 
column 1, line 15, et seq.) But the most 
offensive feature of the article is, of course, 
its misrepresentations of every individual 
and transaction not quite pleasing to the 
author. Defeated and enraged, he whirls 
about his broom, and bedaubs almost every 
one within his reach, “ gentle and sim- 
ple,” lay or medical. Of course he is not 
more nice regarding the grounds, than he 
is as to the objects of his accusation and in- 
vectives. Many of his facts are apocryphal. 
Allow me to point out a few of these that 
I know to be such; they refer exclusively 
to the late disputed appointment of Dr. 
Barr (M. B. Cantab.) to the office of clini- 
cal assistant. By the mistakes of the 
writer relative to that subject, you will 
be enabled to estimate his accuracy with 
regard to the by-gone elections to the 
offices of apothecary and secretary, re- 
specting which 1 have myself little per- 
sonal knowledge. 

The written law of the hospital is, that 
the clinical assistant shall be changed 
every six months, that candidates to be 
eligible must be pupils of the hospital, and 
that the physician shall examine the can- 
didates, and present for the sanction of the 
board the gentlemen found best fitted for 
the situation. The wsage law, and hitherto 
umlisputed practice, has been for the 
physicians to select from amongst their 
own pupils, when they could find amongst 
them a competent person, and when they 
could not find a competent physician's 
pupil, to select a surgeon’s pupil. They 
have indeed, in more than one instance 
I believe, been obliged to present a gen- 
tleman who was neither a physician's nor 
a surgeon's pupil, from there having been 
no pupil of the hospital at the time able 
and willing to undertake the duties of the 
office. On the last occasion the candidates 
were Ist, Mr. B. (by courtesy Dr. B.), a 
gentleman, judging by the last college 
list, not an authorized London _practi- 
tioner, and a physician's perpetual pupil 
of so:ne six or seven years’ standing of the 
Westminster Hospital; 2ndly, Mr. B., a 

hysician’s pupil for a limited term ; 3rdly, 

. F., a surgeon's pupil. 


cire at the suggestion of, Dr. 
Fo. L. 


The last gentleman was, in conformity 
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with the usage above stated, not admitted ' under my own eye, my memory cannot 
to compete, two competent persons phy- deceive me) literally true. There was, 
sician’s pupils being candidates. The re- | then, no “ throwing of public principle to 
sult was, that Mr. or Dr. B. was found the dogs,” and no “ compromise,” no 
most eligible. He was accordingly pre-|“ reckless game of injustice,” and of 
sented to the Board for its sanction. I course no “ exposure.” 

was present on the occasion of Dr. B.’s pre-| In conformity with precedent and usage, 
sentation, and from personal knowledge the physicians recommended Dr. B., who 
can inform you, that the only pertinent! was objected to as not an eligible candi- 


reason alleged for not accepting him was,! date for the office, by a majority of the 
hoard, through ignorance on their part as 
to the existence and extent of his rights 
of perpetual hospital pupillage ; but was, 
after further consideration and particular 
inquiries, admitted by the same gentle- 
men, to be eligible and to have been igno- 
rantly objected to. Under such circum- 
stances the retractation of the treasurer 
‘and his friends on discovering how they had 


that Dr. B. was not a pupil of the hospital, 
and this was maintained by different per- 
sons on different grounds. 
tioned his having ever been a pupil ; others 
affirmed, that his having ceased to be a 
pupil, and taken a degree of B. M. at Cam- 
bridge, voided his rights of pupillage in 
the hospital; others denied the existence 
of such a class of pupils as perpetual pupils, 


Some ques-, 


maintaining that Dr. B. not being an an- been misinformed as to general profes- 
rual pupil, was not a pupil within the sional usage relatively to pupils, and as to 
terms of the law. Of course numerous the particular usages of the Westminster 
other statements were made, for in a hot Hospital, reflects upon these gentlemen 
debate every disputant overflows with ar- | nothing but credit. i 

ments incontrovertible; but the truth! There are some other points, assump- 
is, that that was the only relevant argu- tions, insinuations, hardy assertions, &c., 
ment of the objectors, and consequently reflecting on the treasurer and his friends, 
the only true reason. Dr. B's election on the physicians, and the committee of 
was, however, declared void, and the phy- referees; respecting also the prevalent 
sicians were called on to preceed to an-/ feeling of the trustees on the subject, &c.; 


other examination. Next Board day, viz. 
the fourth of this month, the physicians 
complained of the offensive, and, as the 
event proved, erroneous decision of the 
former board ; and after much disputation, 
the admissibility or inadmissibility of 
Dr. B. to compete for the office, was by 
mutual agreement referred to a committee 
of seven trustees, of which the treasurer 
was chairman, with the distinct general 
understanding that the decision of the com- 
mittee should be final. The committee 
accordingly met to consider the question, 
and having been satisfied by documentary 
and other proof, that, — 

Ist. At cach of five at least of the great 
London itals, there is a distinct class 
of pupils enjoying their hospital privilege 
in perpetuo, any absence, lapse of time, 
disuse, graduation, &c. notwithstanding. 
2nd. That there have been heretofore per- 
petual pupils at the Westminster Hospi- 
tal, and that Dr. B. was amongst the 
number. 

3. That the office has been already held 
by an M. D., an M. B., an M.R.C.S., and 
by a licentiate of the Hall. 

Came, without dividing, to the resolution 
that Dr. B. was a pupil within the terms of 
the laws; i.e., in effect that his appoint- 
ment was valid. The report of the commit- 
tee was adopted by the next board, and 
Dr. B. was declared in office. The preceding 
history is (1 aver it fearlessly, for respect- 
ing transactions so recent, and occurring 


| of which, for brevity’s sake, I shall take 
[no notice. Ex disce omnes. 1 dictate 
| hastily, but pledge myself to the substan- 
|tial accuracy of everything I have as- 
| serted. 

Your early insertion of the preceding 
observations will much oblige, 

Sir, your very obedient, 
M.R.C.S, 

June 15, 1833. 
*,* The statements came from a most 
| respectable correspondent, who authen- 
,ticated his letter by the confidential 
| transmission of his name. The present 
,communication has also been confiden- 
tially authenticated by the name and ad- 
dress of the writer, a gentleman of talent 


and integrity.—Eb. L. 


BIRMINGHAM 


SCHOOL OF MEDICINE. 


DISTRIBUTION OF PRIZES.—ANNIVER<- 
SARY DINNER, 


Tue public examination of the students 
of the Birmingham School of Medicine 
; commenced on Monday, May the 31st, and 
terminated on the 4th of June. The fol- 
lowing students obtained the 


BIRMINGHAM MEDICAL DINNER. 


Materia Medica.—First Silver Medal, 
Mr. Alfred Baker.—E:aminer, J. B. Stew- 
ard, M.D. 

Chemistry.—First silver medal, Mr. Har- 
mar. Fram. J. Eccles, M.D.; second sil- 
ver medal, Mr. Nourse. Exam. James 
Johnstone, M.D., and Mr. W. 8. Cox. 

Midwifery.—First silver medal, Mr. Elk- 
ington; second silver medal, Mr. Evans, 
Belper, Derby. Eazam. Mr. Birch, late 
Lecturer on Midwifery, Bartholomew's 
Hospital. 

and Physiology. — First silver 
medal, Mr. Welchman, Kineton, Warwick; 
second silver medal, Mr. Elkington. Exm, 
Mr. Bransby Cooper. 

Surgery.—First silver medal, Mr. Bolton, 
Bilston, Staffordshire ; second silver me-| 
dal, Mr. Elkington. Exam, Mr. Bransby | 
Cooper. 

The gold medal given by Sir E. Wilmot, | 
Bart., was presented to Mr. John Elking- | 
ton; that by Mr. Cox, senior, to Messrs. 
Horton and Minster. The gold medals 
were those struck at the coronation of 
his present Majesty, (!) and were enclosed 
in silver boxes, on which were engraved 
the following inscriptions :— 

“T. E. Earptey Witmor, Bys. 
Schole Med. Birm. Patronys, 
L.M.D.D. 

ELKINGTON, 
MDCCCXXXIII.” 


“E. T. Cox, Cure. 
Schole Med. Birm. Patronvs, 
L.M.D.D. 

Ios. Horton et Hen. MINSTER, 


The anniversary dinner given by the 
students to their teachers was afterwards 
eaten, and the Birmingham journals in- 
form us that “a more distinguished assem- 
blage of learned practitioners and patrons 
of medical science, never before took place 
on a similar occasion in Birmingham.” 
Above seventy students and friends of the | 
institution were present. Dr. Johnstone, | 
at the request of the students, presided, | 
and was faced by a clergyman as vice-, 
president. 

After the customary “ loyal” toasts, the 
following were received with high appro- 
bation : 

“ Success to the Birmingham School of 
a and its Founder, Mr. Sands 

Cox.” 

“The Patrons of the School.” 

“The President of the Institution, Dr. 
Edward Johnstone.” 

“ Mr. Cox, sen.,” as an early friend of: 
the school. 

“ The Teachers of the School.” 

“The healths” severally. “of Drs, J. 


J 
tate. 
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Johnstone and B. Davis, and Messrs. In- 
gilby, Knowles, and Woolrich—of the Ex- 
aminers, Dr. Steward, Mr. B. Cooper, and 
Mr. Birch.” 

“ Sir Astley Cooper.” 

“ The Pupils of the School.” 

“ The Medical Staff of the Army.” 

“ The Visitors and Strangers.” 

“ The Chairman, and the Vice, the Rev. 
R. Kennedy.” 

“ The Universities and the Cle 

“The Charitable Sanitary Institution, 
and Clinical Lecturers ;” “ The Masters 
of the Free Grammar School;” “ The 
Medical Benevolent Society ;” “ The De- 
monstrator of Anatomy ;” “ Mr. J. Mere- 
dith, and the Profession of the Law.” 

The greater portion of the gentlemen 
here th being present, returned 
thanks, individually, in speeches, from a 
report of which we gather the following 
particulars :—The school is now capable 
of affording an excellent primary educa- 
tion in medicine and surgery, and every 
step has been taken to render it a perma- 
nent one. “ With this view,” said the 
Chairman, “a considerable freehold pro- 
perty has been agreed for, which will fur- 
nish s for lecture-rooms, chemical 
laboratory, and other conveniences, and 
two noble apartments for the library and 
the museum, which latter, through the 
exertions of the lecturer of anatomy, has 
risen up like enchantment, a splendid 
monument to his spirited, skilful, and un- 
wearied labours, and by which he has 
founded the school as it were a second 
time.” 

In allusion to this compliment, Mr. 
Sands Cox, with great modesty, endea- 
voured to distribute the honour amongst 
others. “The aid of Dr. E. Johnstone, the 
liberality,” said Mr. Cox, “ of the physi- 
cians of the General Hospital in throwing 
open their practice, and the delivery of 
clinical lectures by their learned Chairman 
and Dr. Booth, materially contributed to 
its foundation ; he must add, - exertions 
of his colleagues, especially Dr. Pearson, 
who came forward with the ‘ardour of 
youth, at a period of life when he might 
justly claim to enjoy the otium cum digni- 
To these gentlemen the honour of 
founding and establishing the school was 
due. Lastly, the students themselves, from 
their diligence, perseverance, and profici- 
ency, might justly share in the triumph.” 

The health of Sir A. Cooper was given 
from the chair, with a remark that, though 
the benefits he had conferred on science 
and humanity were innumerable, yet his 
present exertions in anatomy, phy siology, 
and surgery, in advancing age, offered to 
the students a bright example for imita- 
tion, Mr. B. Cooper, in reply, observed 
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that his uncle would have been among | unsuccessful trials to secure the stone, the 
them that day had it not been for an acci-/ Baron said that the stone was of an oval 
dent. shape, large and very smooth, and, there- 
Mr. Edwardes, of Wolverhampton, a/ fore, the common percussor was inca- 
former pupil, then signified his intention | pable of detaining it, but that he would 
of bringing forward a proposition to place | bring, on next operating day, one differ- 
the busts of Dr. Edward Johnstone and | ently formed, by which the calculus would 
Mr. E. T. Cox in the intended library ;| be easily seized and crushed. He observed, 
and Mr. Meredith announced, that he had | that the common percussor was not the 
— a gold medal at the disposal of the | sole instrument required in the operation 
lecturers. The report concludes by stat- | of lithotripsy, but that various means were 
ing, “ that the Chairman, after a kind and | requisite according to the peculiarities of 
energetic address, presented to the stu- | different cases. 
dents the gold medals of Sir E. Wilmot! 17th. Thomas Woodbridge expresses 
and Mr. E. T. Cox, and the honorary | himself very much relieved by the last 
medals of the lectures, and on his retire- | operation, since which he has entirely lost 
ment, Mr. B. Cooper, from the friendly the sensation of “ pricking,” which he 
feeling and interest he had evinced to-| before had experienced on stooping fore- 
wards the students, was called by them/ wards. He can now walk and even jump 
unanimously to the chair; afterwards Mr. without feeling the slightest uneasiness, 
S. Cox.” The party did not break up till| On Sunday he voided a large quantity of 
past one in the morning. calculus, some of the fragments being of 
the size of the seed of the ricinus communis, 
urine is quite clear and free 
sediment. 
ST. BARTHOLOMEW'’S HOSPITAL. | Thomas Reese, who is obliged to keep 
Prererers his bed on account of his constitutional 
y | debility, says he is v and feels no 
Saturday, June 15th. Thomas Wood-| pain. 
bridge and Thomas Reese, mentioned at | 
386, again underwent this operation. 
fragments passed by the Sect of ison IDIOPATHIC PHLEBITIS. 
patients were exhibited on two separate) Mary Holliday, «tat. 35, a married 
plates, showing the relative quantities Woman, was admitted into Mary's ward, 
voided after each lithotripsy. Baron Heur-| May 31. Her countenance was florid ; 
teloup observed, that much more was tongue slightly furred, but moist; pulse 
usually expelled after the second opera- 110 and hard. She had a swelling of the 
tion than the first, which corresponded lower half of the right arm, fore-arm, and 
with what occurred in the present in- hand, which were red on their palmar 
stance. jaspect; the hand was edematous and 
Thomas Woodbridge was then placed on painful to touch. The left arm seemed 
the bed, and an entire stone an inch thick | also to partake of these appearances ; its 
was quickly seized and crushed. Three anterior surface was red and painful, and 
fragments were also secured and broken, Somewhat swollen; the veins at the bend 
the first six, the other two eight lines in of the elbow were raised, and felt like 
diameter. tense chords ; both limbs felt stiff, and great 
Thomas Reese was afterwards secured. pain was produced on motion; they 
The Baron remarked, that on last Satur- sometimes became of a bright red colour, 
day, he had extracted two pieces of stone itching and smarting at the same time; 
from this man’s urethra, one which was | the fect and legs were covered with red 
lodged about an inch from the external | Vascular spots without any elevation. She 
orifice, and another which was situated| was quite free from any internal pain; 
near the triangular ligament, and that al-| her appetite was bad; bowels open from 
though the parts had now regained their | medicine ; urine natural; is prevented 
natural quiescent state, yet he should in- | from sleeping by the pain of the limbs. 
troduce the sound slowly and carefully in She states that on the 1st of May she was 
order to ascertain if any portions of the attacked with a cold shivering, followed 
calculus still remained in the canal. A_ by clammy perspiration and pains through - 
small piece was felt at the neck of the out the body; that previous to this period 
bladder, which was easily pushed back she had been quite well. She continued 
again into that cavity. A fragment was| in this state five days, confined to her bed, 
then crushed, after which a large cal-| she then became somewhat better, but on 
culus was seized, which, on application the 14th the right-hand began to swell, 
of the hammer, slipped from the grasp and there were hard painful knotted chords 
of the instrument. After two or three | along the fore-arm, and at the bend of the 
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elvow. Three days after, the left arm{ ith. Countenance still flushed; re- 
began to swell in the Same manner, and spiration hurried; upon auscultation 
was much larger than when admitted | scarcely any air is found to enter into the 
into the hospital, but was always smaller | upper part of the right lung in front, and 
than the right. Immediately on the ap-| respiration seems very feeble at its in- 

of the local disease, the general ferior part; left ie * the respiratory 
symptoms disappeared. On the 30th the | murmur is increased. Behind, in the right 
legs became covered with red spots, at- lung, respiration almost inaudible at the 
tended with itching and smarting. She! upper part; feeble below; creaking and 


has taken an ounce of salts every day since 
the commencement of her illness. Totus 
communis. 

k Hud. submur. gr. ii; 

Opii gr. 4; 4tis horis ad 4 tam vicem. 

June 1. Bowels open ; arms less swollen ; 
slept better last night. 

4th. Swelling more diminished ; com- 
plains of great pain in the right thumb. 
Hirudines viij. 

11th. Complains of pain in the left 


wrist ; the left arm is quite easy, and of 


its natural size, as is also the right, ex- 
cepting the hand, which still remains un- 
easy and tumefied. Hirudines xij. 

17th. Is in every respect better, the 
right-hand and wrist, however, are still 
swollen, but the case is improving daily. 


PLEURITIS TERMINATING IN PURULENT 
EFFUSION. 


Maria Pase, etat. 23, a servant, ad- 
mitted May 2nd, under Dr. Latham. Her 
countenance was flushed; skin warm; 
pulse 90 and feeble; tongue moist and 
clean ; head free from pain. She sleeps 
but little; has a short cough with expec- 
toration ; pain below the sternum, and at 
the inferior and lateral part of the chest 
on the right side, increased on coughing 
and by pressure. Is unable to lie on the 
right side; her breathing is hurried; has 
no appetite; her bowels have not been 


relieved for four days. From her previous | 


history it was ascertained that eight days 
since she experienced a cold shivering, 
and vomited; became hot at night; was 
sick again the following morning, when 
she first began to cough. She has taken 
medicine without relief, and has kept her 
bed for the last week with a troublesome 
cough. Auscultation; respiration feeble 
on the right, and exaggerated on the left. 
C.c. infra seap. ad 3viij. 

4th. Is not so much flushed; has less 
cough, and the pain in the chest has been 
relieved ; bowels open; respiration less 


| crepitating in the axilla. Wherever there 
|is any audible respiration in the right 
| lung, it is accompanied 
108; expectoration yellow mu- 
becoming rather thick. 

21st. Hardly any crepitation remaining 
jin any of the lungs, except in the 
right axilla and lower part of right lung 
behind; right side of the chest admits 
scarcely any air; percussion everywhere 
dull. Emp. lytta, infra clavic. dext. 

28th. Air is transmitted feebly through 
every part of the right lung behind; re- 
spiration vesicular beneath the clavicle, 
inaudible everywhere else. Complains of 
| pain in the right side. Emp. /ytte latero 
dext. 
/ June lst. Has felt some soreness and 
swelling at the back of the right axilla for 
‘the last two days. On examination there 
is an oval swelling, with but little central 
‘elevation, as large as the palm of the 
hand, which is painful on pressure, and 
has an elastic feel, without any positive 
fluctuation. The breathing is short, and 
greatly accelerated on making any change 
of posture; slight short cough, with some 
tenacious expectoration ; pulse 120, feeble ; 
constant perspiration at night. Respira- 
tion is nowhere heard on the right side, 
except in a feeble manner along the spine, 
but more clearly beneath the right cla- 
vicle; on the left side it is everywhere ex 
aggerated. 

7th. The swelling, which has but slightly 
increased, was punctured to-day by Mr. 
Earle, when about twenty ounces of to- 
lerably healthy pus escaped, besides a large 
|quantity which soaked through the bed- 
clothes. A common director, 
| through the opening, penetrated its whole 
‘length into the cavity of the chest, and 
| grated against a denuded rib in its passage. 
{In the evening, respiration is heard over 
a greater extent, and with more force than 
before, on the right side, and it seems less 
exaggerated on the left. 

8th. Slept well last night; can lie in 


feeble; onthe right, crepitation at the lower ' any posture in bed; respiration is heard 
part of both lungs behind. /aust.effervese.'in every part on the right side of the 
7th. Countenance still finshed; cough spine as loud as natural; it is feeble in 
and expectoration diminished; tongue the axilla, but below the situation of the 
quite clean and moist ; very little crepita-' tumour it is inaudible; appetite is much 
tion remaining im right lung, there is improved. 
more, however, on the left side, about the} 14th. The external wound having closed, 
scapula; profuse perspiration at night. | was opened to-day, and during the night 
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ROYAL JENNERIAN SOCIETY—CORRESPONDENTS. 


escaped; pulse however, knowing of the transaction I 


‘clined to have his name 


night. 
17th. Says she is better; the discharge that of the man already dubbed. <4 


from the wound still continues; sleeps Sir, your obedient servant, 


= at pg ; increased ; tongue | 


on as slept well without any per- 
spiration for the last two nights; the 
oozing from the wound has ceased ; tongue 


almost natural; pulse 96, and soft. Is 
ordered mutton chops and quinine. | 
There was a great deal of obscurity | 


about this case at its commencement, 
which rendered it difficult to decide its 
immediate cause before the appearance of 
the swelling. 


ROYAL JENNERIAN SOCIETY. 


To the Editor of Tur Lancer. 


Sir,—I beg to call your attention to the 
conduct of this Society, or at least to that 
of the persons who direct and manage 
it. I presume they take the “ Court 
Guide,” as soon as it comes out, and select 
therefrom a certain number of names of 
new-comers to London. These they forth- 
with dub “ honorary members,” and send 
to each a handsome diploma, with an in- 
timation that a person from the Society 
will call in a few days to ascertain if the 
— thus appointed is pleased to accept 

the honour, or some such fudge, the plain 
English of which is, “ Will you pay a 
couple of guineas for the feather thus con- 
ferred?” I have been in doubt whether 
this be not the contrivance of some clever 
swindler, as it appears too disgraceful a 

to be adopted by such a Society. It 
is quite an insult to the real members to 
grant diplomas to persons with whose 
characters the Society cannot be ac- 
quainted, and who are often totally ig- 
norant even of orthography. As an 
example, I will mention a man who was 
made an honorary member, who could 
not spell three consecutive words correctly. 
He had previously kept a public-house, had 
recently been a bankrupt as a cattle sales- 
man, and just before he was dubbed by the 
Society, had taken a house to carry on the 
game of a money-lender. * * 

Another instance is that of a gentleman 
who brought his wife to the neighbour- 
hood of town to be confined. He took a 
house for three months; his name having 
got into the “Court Guide,” he also had 
the “ honours” of the Society conferred 
upon him, but having removed to his 
house in the country before the diploma 
was delivered, the papers were sent to his 
chambers in one of the inns of court, He, 


* This signature has been authenticated.—Ep L. 


REPLY TO MR. WILLIAMS, LONDON 
HOSPITAL. 


To the Editor of Toe Lancer. 


Sir.—Mr. Williams, the apothecary to the Lon- 
don Hospital, states, that he never aspired to the 
dignity of a grinder, and that my communication 
relative to the cock-crowing question, &c., is an in- 
teutional falsehood. In reply, 1 shall briefly con- 
tent myself with assuring you, that the fact of Mr. 
Williams occupying himself as described can be 
fully proved. Has he forgotten that Mr. G., his 
pupil, was so disgusted u ith these questions, that Mr. 
G. demanded the restitution of the three guineas he 
had paid him, and that the money was restored 
when it was found that the subject was causing ob- 
servation and ridicule in the hospital? These cir- 
cumstances are well known to every stadent and 
officer of the establishment. I have the honour to 
be, Sir, your obedient servant, 

M.E. (authenticated). 
London Hospital, June 19th, 1533. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Mr. Stephenson's letter has been referred 
to the physician who “= new agent in operation, 
and from whom Mr. 8. will most probably receive 
a communication. 

A Constant Reader. We are not aware 
that the experiment has been instituted, and for the 
sake of the poor animal, we hope it never will be. 
Ship-biseuit dust, however, is a very common food 
for choice dogs in th- neighbourhood of sea- -ports. 

The letter of Mr. W., beginning “to my 
great surprise,” &e. has been received, but it may 
be as well not to mention the fact alimded to 
therein. 


Earara.—In the leader last week, page 373, 
col. 2, line 7, for“ possess” read * posse 
Page 374, tine 43, for * er, requiring "’ read “ not 
requiring .”’— Page 875, for line 15 read * after all, 
under the disagreeable impression that.” — Lines 
35, G, after medicine” add * in Scotland.” —Col. 
2, line 34, for “ or Dublin” read “ and Dablin.— 
Line 46, for “ the’ read “ this.’’ 

In Dr. Laa’s papers on Respiration, page 337, 
line 9 from bottom, for “ tuber eustach” read 
“tuba eustachii.”’— Page 337, line 4 from bottom, 
for “ tuber” read “ tuba.””"—Page 33*, line 7, for 
“the tube, closed” read “ the tube closed.’’"— 
Page 360, col. 2, lines 43, 4, for “ contractions ” 
read “ construction.’’— Page 361, col. 2, line 25, for 
forms,”’ read forces.”"—Line 27. for “ larynx,” 
read * lungs.’’—Page 363, line 5, after * they.” add 
“se nearly.” — Lane 19, for * animal's’? read ani- 

mal.’"—Line 46, for “ with” read the.’’—Col. 
ime 3, for larynx” read lungs.” — Page 
col. 2, line 42, for * of ” read * in.” 

la Dr. Ley’ payer on the placenta, page 347, 
line 49, for “carm’’ read carui. "—Page 
bottom line, col. 1, for saying’ read ** express- 
img my disbelief 2, read the 53rd line thus: 
“its foree being farther diminished by the = 
ance arising.”’—Page col. 2, line ih, for ** 
bule” read “ lobule. Page 371, line’ 31, & 
washed” add“ away.” 


